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THE MARK 
OF AN AGENT 
WITH A 
FUTURE 


This is INA’S new service mark—a new face to symbolize 

a philosophy and way of business life that is modern 

and progressive. EVIDENCE: INA’s capacity, skill and courage 

in innovating broader, more salable protection . . . packaging of policies 
like Homeowners ... one-stop fire-casualty-life facilities .. . 
INAmatic pay-by-the-month . . . world-wide service. With INA 
you'll sell easier, move faster, make more money. 

Be an agent with a future—with INA, the company with a future. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America . Indemnity Insurance Company of North America . Life Insurance Company of North America . Philadelphia 





DO) VERS 


OF BENEFITS and SERVICE 


A Golden Anniversary brings rewards and responsi- 
bilities. Mutual of Omaha’s reward in its Golden 
Anniversary Year is the satisfaction of being a 
pioneer in the health and accident insurance indus- 
try. Its responsibility is to continue the tradition 
of Strength, Stability and Service that has made it 
the largest organization of its kind in the world. 


Mutual of Omaha’s tremendous growth has 


brought about an unprecedented achievement. It 
is the only company ever to pay out more than one 
billion dollars in health and accident benefits in its 
first fifty years. Over 75 percent of that one billion 
dollars was paid out in the last 10 years. These 
were dollars that helped bring security to thou- 
sands of American families. 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 

Canadian Head Office: Toronto 

V. J. Skutt, President 

Largest Organization of its Kind 
in the W orld. 
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The announcement of our one billion dollar payout 
of health and accident benefits brought us many 
letters, including this one from a well-known 
Southern banker: 

“Most insurance companies comment about the as- 
sets they have accumulated and been able to hold, 
yet your company is celebrating the fact that it has 
given one billion dollars of help as contrasted with 
retention. This great record, coupled with your 
splendid financial condition, bespeaks the type of 
administration that is human as well as efficient 
and sound.” 

It is this combination of human, efficient service 
that has made Mutual of Omaha the leader in 
its field. 
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America Fore Loyalty’s advertisement 
appearing in leading magazines this month 
calls attention to an attractive premium 
payment plan which it has subscribed to and 
made available to its agents for the past 
five years. This plan gives the broadest 
budgeting service to homeowners and 
businessmen. 

Through this industry-wide budget facility, 
fire and casualty premiums of almost all 
agency companies can be packaged in one 
payment plan. Other highlights are: 


1— Agents can increase premium volume by 





2—With burdensome collection headaches 
out of the way, agents can devote more time 
to production. 


3—Equal down and installment payments 
on a monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or 
annual basis—PLUS custom-made plans to 
suit any need. 


4—Agents receive full cash premium im- 
mediately. 


Why be bothered with the details of 
several different limited budget plans when 
this easy-to-use one can take care of every- 
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"Sree: convenient payment terms. 
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The 34th in a Series of Advertisements 
Presented by New York Life 


to Help Guide Our Children to a Better Future 


Should your Child 
seek a Career 
in Life Insurance ? 


by CLARENCE J. MYERS, President, 
New York Life Insurance Company 


( As told to MORTON M, HUNT ) 


OULD you like your child to be part of a 

business that has to do with people’s 
brightest hopes and plans? Well, consider one 
whose commodity is the financial security of 
three-quarters of ‘all American families. 


Would you like him to have a career in a 
great, far-reaching business? Then how about 
one which directly serves 109 million Ameri- 
cans and consists of 1,300 companies with 
home offices in 300 American cities? 

Would you like him to share in a business of 
major economic importance to the nation, as 
well? Then look into one which is helping fi- 
nance home building, pipelines, jet passenger 
travel, iron-ore mines, industrial plants and 
public utilities. 

And would you want him also to work in a 
business which is bustling and progressive—a 

“growth industry”? Think, then, about one 
that uses the latest electronic calculators, that 
offers new products hardly imagined a genera- 
tion ago, that has more than doubled its dollar 
volume in the last ten years. 


If these things intrigue you, then the career 
for your child may be in the business I’m 
talking about—the life insurance business. It 
offers young people many important oppor- 
tunities in a field that has excitement, scope 
and high purpose. 

Life insurance has had as remarkable and 
vigorous a growth in recent years as almost 
any business you can name. At the beginning 
of the century, life insurance protection on the 
lives of people in the United States totaled less 
than $8 billion; by 1929—the year of the Crash 
—jit had soared to $102 billion—and it has 
more than quadrupled since then! A growing 
demand for financial security, an expanding 
population, and a rising standard of living are 
partly responsible, 
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But also responsible is the forward-looking 
attitude of our business. More and more com- 
panies insure whole families, whole businesses, 
whole groups of employees—small and large. 
We offer protection not only against the risk 
of death, but against the risk of disability and 
costly expense, due to accident or sickness. 
We furnish the methods by which people can 
provide for their own retirement income. Today 
there is greater scope and flexibility than ever 
before in meeting individual insurance needs 

—and budgets—by making the best use of 

various kinds of policies now available. Be- 
cause of such developments, last year was the 
best in the history of our business: Americans 
bought new life insurance policies amounting 
to $67 billion of protection, bringing total in- 
surance in force to $458 billion. 


No wonder our companies need “electronic 
brains’”—yet more than ever we need good 
human ones, for the electronic calculator only 
reckons; it doesn’t think creatively. In recent 
years, our business has been adding 15 thou- 
sand new employees to its payroll annually, 
and total employment will soon reach half a 
million. 


Still there’s no leveling off in view. The 
American people have never owned so much 
life insurance protection, yet we have hardly 
scratched the surface. Thirty percent of all 
Americans still have no life insurance what- 
ever. Forty percent of those who do have it 
feel that they have too little. And our popula- 
tion continues to expand. 


Even more attractive than the size, impor- 
tance and growth of this business is the special 
feeling, the deep satisfaction life insurance 
people develop about their work. We’re proud 
of what we do for people; I hope it won’t seem 
overly sentimental if I say we feel there is an 
essential goodness about our work. 


Something of that spirit is reflected in the 
investment side of our business also, as well 
as in our “insurance operations.” Life insur- 
ance plays a dual financial role. On the one 
hand we provide family protection. In so 
doing, however, we become responsible for 
investing the funds received from our thrifty 
policy owners, until such time as the promises 
in their policies must be fulfilled. We are very 
mindful of this responsibility, of our duty to 
invest the money conservatively, yet in ways 
that will benefit the entire economy our policy 
owners live in. For example, life insurance 
companies have traditionally been a major 
source of mortgage money to help people buy 
homes of their own. Currently, 3 million 
mortgages have been made by life insurance 
companies, providing about one-quarter of all 
outstanding mortgage money. We take satis- 
faction and pride, then, not only in safeguard- 
ing the future of the American family but in 
helping importantly, in the process, to build 
up America itself. 

If a career in such a business appeals to your 
child, you and he will want to know what kind 
of income it offers. Generally speaking, pay 
scales are good. The beginning college grad- 
uate can expect about $3,600 to $5,000 to start 
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(agents usually start on a combination of 
salary and commissions). Advancement is 
reasonably quick; not uncommonly career 
men earn $10,000 within 5 to 10 years. For 
those who grow in usefulness, there is a good 
deal of room in the $15,000 to $25,000 bracket, 
and a few leaders can, as in other fields, earn a 
6-figure income. 


But here is a big plus: our employment is 
not materially affected by boom-and-bust cy- 
cles or seasonal slumps. Even under severe 
economic storms, our business rides with a 
reasonably even keel, for life insurance is the 
investment people usually buy first and hold 
on to longest. From the peak of 1929 to the 
depths of 1933, employment in life insurance 
dropped less than 114 percent. Few industries 
can equal that stability. 


What sort of openings are there in our field? 


Insurance companies help keep the wheels 
of our economy turning by loaning tremen- 
dous sums of money to business and indus- 
try. To protect policy owners’ interests, in- 
vestment analysts go out into the field and 
collect first-hand facts about firms seeking 
such capital. 


The list, for both men and women, is extremely 
varied. There is a place in life insurance for 
mathematicians, statisticians, accountants, 

agents, sales managers, investment analysts, 
economists, real estate experts, researchers of 
many sorts, personnel managers, doctors, au- 
tomation engineers, lawyers, public relations 
and advertising personnel, methods and pro- 
cedures analysts, clerical people, and so on. 


Where do they all fit in? Let’s take a mo- 
mentary bird’s-eye view of the business as a 
whole. Most people think of life insurance 
principally in terms of selling. But that’s only 
one very important part of it. First, there are 
experts who research and design our “‘prod- 
uct’”—the many types of protection people 
need in this modern world. Then the policies 
must be sold across the nation. Backing up the 
sales force are the home office and field service 
forces—people who authorize and issue the 
policies applied for, service them and pay ben- 
efits. The funds from premiums must be wisely 
invested to help keep the cost of insurance 
down; that, too, takes a special staff. Finally, 
throughout all parts of this operation are 
many levels of management. 

As a result, there is room within the life in- 
surance field for career people of many kinds 
of talent and personality. Let me give you just 
a few examples. 

Investment analysis will appeal to a logical 
person who enjoys collecting information, 
asking searching questions, and getting to the 
roots of business operation. He studies securi- 
ties, analyzes company reports and makes field 
trips. His findings guide the investment of life 
insurance funds. Many investment analysts 
are graduates of business administration 
schools, but companies will generally take a 
business-minded liberal arts graduate and train 
him for this work. However, if he is the kind 
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who likes exciting speculation and lone-wolf 
operations, he won't fit into our picture. We 
make our investments carefully, patiently and 
by collective thinking. 

Related to this is the work of the mortgage 
loan specialist who studies applications, evalu- 
ates properties, and works out loan terms. 
Some seven thousand investment analysts and 
mortgage loan specialists were involved in the 
investment of $17 billion of life insurance funds 
last year—almost twice as much as the federal 
government spent in the peak pre-war year 
(1940). 

The actuary might be called the engineer in 
our business—he designs what we sell, de- 
termines its price and watches its performance. 
He is interested in mortality experience, occu- 
pational hazards, medical progress and every 
other factor that may have a bearing on pre- 
mium rates and policy provisions, and eventu- 
ally on his company’s success. Of course some 
actuarial work is highly technical, but it isn’t 
true—as is often popularly thought—that the 
would-be actuary should be something of a 
mathematical genius. As a matter of fact he 
will find plenty of opportunity to acquire 
special technical knowledge after he enters the 
business. In general the province of the actuary 
is statistics, and what is required of him is the 
habit of meticulous, rigorous thinking. That 
and one other thing: an abiding interest in 
human values. One man I know calls the 
actuary “‘a sociologist with a slide-rule.”” There 
are less than 1,800 actuaries in the United 
States and Canada today and the need for 
more is urgent. 


The actuary is the “engineer”’ of the insur- 
ance business. And while “‘electronic brains” 
speed the calculations used by him and other 
specialists, human brains must pose the 
questions and creatively apply the answers. 


The agent is the best known of life insurance 
men (there are 196,000 agents and 41,000 
agency managers). In the last 20 years life in- 
surance selling has undergone important 
changes. Much attention is paid to the selec- 
tion of men and women for this career—in- 
cluding, for example, the use of psychological 
tests to screen out those not likely to succeed. 
And a great deal of emphasis is placed on 
company training programs. 

Actually a good agent’s training never stops. 
He strives, first, to become expert in family 
finance; then, to extend his knowledge into 
the field of “business insurance.” He becomes 
interested in tax law and estate planning. He 
may need to work closely with lawyers, ac- 
countants and trust officers. Naturally, a col- 
lege education is increasingly useful and im- 
portant to the would-be agent. 

Yet neither an education nor technical 
knowledge is a guarantee of success, for the 
agent’s personality is important also. He needs 
a warm heart, as well as a good head. He must 
like to listen to other people’s problems, share 
their dreams and instill in them a feeling of 
confidence in the future—and in himself. And 


along with everything else, he must prefer self- 
employment to a payroll job, for his compen- 
sation will depend on his sales and service to 
his clients, for which he alone is responsible. 
This takes discipline and self-assurance. 

Yet those who are exhilarated by independ- 
ence will like the career. Furthermore, the 
agent can rise as fast as his sales abilities per- 
mit, without waiting for a promotion. Agents 
can pass the $10,000 mark faster than any 
other life insurance careerists; many do so 
within five years and keep going up. 

Other careers in insurance will suit still 
other kinds of people—the extrovert and the 
introvert, the imaginative man and the logical 
one, the restless doer and the patient planner. 
All pay solid salaries, and all yield a satisfying 
knowledge of working in a business which 
serves the financial needs of people as no other 
business does. For almost all, a specialized 
education is unnecessary; a general education 
and willingness to learn are enough... our 
trade associations offer many specialized life 
insurance courses. 

In fact, what we need most, perhaps, isn’t 
even taught in college—it’s on-the-job man- 
agement skill. Throughout our business, from 
agency offices to home offices and from small 
departments to the largest, there is a serious 
and growing need for additional young men 
and women with genuine managerial ability. 
From my conversations with many other life 
insurance executives, I know this to be the 
major personnel problem now facing our 
companies. No matter where your youngster 
starts, if he can capture the insurance view- 
point and demonstrate managerial talent, 
there is only one direction his career in life 
insurance will lead—straight up. 

Then, as he senses more keenly to what 
deep social responsibility he has been led by 
his concern with people and their future, the 
higher will his own future be. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child's choice 
of a career: his interests, his ambitions, his 
abilities, the counsel he receives from teachers, 
friends and family. But, most of all, it will 
depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years 
away, it’s never too sooh to start making sure 
that your child will have the opportunity to 
continue his education when the time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his 
career the business of helping families plan for 
the future—for education, for retirement, for 
all the things which life insurance helps make 
possible. Through training and experience he 
has become a highly qualified specialist. You'll 
find him both able and willing to help you. 


For reprints of this article in booklet form, 
write to: 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 


Dept. PI-1, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
1s a Good Man to Knou 


Copyright 1958, New York Life Insurance Company 
g 





In 1959 look to the 
FUND OF EXPERIENCE 
for your bright future 


Big things are happening at 

The Fund. New concepts. New ideas. 
New policies—to help the professional 
agent or broker build a better life 

for himself, his family, his clients. 
This year, look to The Fund. 

You'll find what you're looking for. 


a 
ke FUND 
OInsurance ‘Compa nies 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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Donald Falvey has been made 


chairman of the board and exec- 
utive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance. 
Nelson R. Lyon succeeded him 
as secretary and treasurer. 


H. R. Stephenson has been made 


board chairman for Crown Life, 
Toronto. He had been general 
manager since 1919. C. F. W. 
Burns is president and A. F. 
Williams vice president and 
managing director. 


E. Thomas Cantell has been ap- 


pointed superintendent of in- 
surance for British Columbia, 
succeeding C. D. Craig. Cantell 
has been deputy superintendent 
of brokers under the securities 
act, a position he will continue 
to hold. 


. Austin Dilbeck, formerly exec- 


utive vice president and secre- 
tary, has become president of 
Georgia Casualty and Surety, 
Atlanta. D. D. Dominey, Jr., 
was elected executive vice pres- 
ident and secretary. 


Paul E. Van Horn, CLU, became 


executive vice president of 
American Life of New York, af- 
filiate of American Surety. John 
S. Thatcher, previously manager 
of the underwriting department 
was elected assistant vice pres- 


These Names Make News: Falvey, 
Stephenson, Cantell, Dilbeck 


ident, and will continue in 
charge of underwriting. John 
A. Palmer, superintendent of 
agencies, was elected an officer. 


Marion A. Wood- 
bury was appointed 
a vice president of 
the Reinsurance 
Corporation of New 
York. He was pre- 
viously president of 
Bankers Executive 
Fire and Marine, 
Ala. 


Perry R. Jones has become chief 


executive officer and a member 
of the board of Bankers Fire 
and Marine, Birmingham, Ala. 


Robert M. Tracy, formerly trea- 


surer and controller, has been 
promoted to vice president and 
controller of National Life of 
Vermont. Norman J. Ewen, for- 
merly assistant treasurer, be- 
came treasurer, and C. Andrew 
Herschel is now secretary. 


Kenneth L. Taylor has been ap- 


pointed vice president of the 
field services division of Group 
Health Organizations, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


A. E. Loadman, formerly an asso- 


ciate actuary, has been appoint- 
Continued on page 8 


John Y. Ruddock 
(far left), has been 
promoted from sen- 
ior vice president 
to executive vice 
president for Pan- 
American Life. Ken- 
neth D. Hamer, pre- 
viously vice presi- 
dent and agency 
director, was made 


senior vice presi ent. J. B. Donnally, who was formerly vice president in charge of the 
group department, was promoted to vice president and executive officer of group, 
pension, A&S, underwriting, and medical departments. Donnally organized the group 


department in 1950. 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE... 


Helping Americans 
| Sp oo) oo Wm Orel: t_) as Wom Grey: 1_j rams Mehtie-h wel 
A Better Way Of Life 


Sales and Service offices in 29 states, 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 


Jefferson Standard in 1958 paid $25,951,727, more than ever 
before, in benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries . 

bringing security, contentment and hope to the lives of these 
Americans from coast to coast. These benefit dollars helped 
pay for college educations, cared for widows and children, 
provided carefree retirement days for older people and 
blessed families with ready cash when it was needed most. 


Premiums on new life insurance sales provided millions of 
additional dollars for sound investments in industrial sites, 
in mortgage loans and in government bonds . . . creating a 
stronger economy and a higher standard of living for all 
Americans. 


Investment earnings again enabled Jefferson Standard to 
maintain its position of leadership in paying 4% interest 
on dividend accumulations and policy proceeds left on deposit 
with the Company to provide income. Now guaranteeing 
214% interest, Jefferson Standard has never paid less than 


Puerto Rico 


4% interest since the Company was 
founded in 1907 . . . the highest rate 
paid by any major life insurance 
company in the United States. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATIONS FOR 1958: 


Payments to Policyholders And Beneficiaries amounted 
to $25,951,727 


Total Payments since 1907: $347,873,023 


Sales of New Life Insurance were $217,696,195, 
bringing total Insurance in Force to a new high of 
$1,803,871,538 as of December 31, 1958 


Net Rate of Interest Earned On Investments: 5.09% 
Increase in Assets: $43,968,524 


JEFFERSON STANDARD’S CONDENSED 








ASSETS 

Cash , $ 5,649,011 

Bonds 161,352,798 

Stocks 48,563,792 

245,165,867 
23,540,281 


Mortgage Loans 
Investment Real Estate 


Other Real Estate including Home 
Office Building 5,618,264 


35,141,329 
15,742,523 


Loans to Policyholders 
All other Assets 


TOTAL ASSETS $540,773,865 








52nd ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1958 











LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves $361,767,041 
Reserve for Policy Claims 1,449,532 
Policy Proceeds Left with Company 51,191,424 
Dividends for Policyholders 5,330,248 
Policy Revaluation & Mortality 

Fluctuation Reserve 6,628,471 
Investment Fluctuation Reserve 22,328,700 
Other Liabilities and Reserves 12,578,449 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $461,273,865 
Contingency Reserve 6,000,000 
Capital and Surplus 73,500,000 


TOTAL $540,773,865 














CT SOM 


Represents The 


Represents The 


Viandard 


Jefferson Standard LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 


Jefferson Standard 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


monwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. 
Don B. Cawthorne was elected 
vice president in charge of sales 
development. 


Dwight E. Hill has been named 


ed actuary of the Great-West 
Life to direct a new centralized 
department that will service all 
areas of the company. 

John C. Grubb, L. Glen Neikirk, 
and Howard R. Reynolds, CLU, 
have been named vice presidents 
in field management for Com- 


And if YOU 


vice president and counsel of 
National Bankers Life, Dallas. 
He is head of the legal depart- 
ment. 


Paul T. Rotter, mathematician, has 


been elected vice president-in- 
surance services and placed in 
charge of a new insurance ser- 
vices department at Mutual 





Live to be 79... 


.. . how will you spend your days? Fishing for 
trout — or premiums? Traveling to out-of-the- 
way places, or just to the office? Surveying the 
sights on some sunny beach, or the fine type in 
a rate book? 


Will you, in short, be able to take it easy? 


You will — IF you start using an Occidental 
brokerage contract now for your surplus busi- 
ness. After the usual vested commissions for 10 
years, it continues to pay 3% annually on most 
plans—as long as you are an Occidental broker 
and the business persists. And it takes only $500 
of paid premiums in any year to qualify. 


Why take less? 


ccidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
Home Otfice: Los Angeles / W. B. Stonnard, Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals... 





they last as long as you do! 
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Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. Rob- 
ert C. McQueen was made vice 
president-group insurance. 

Alexander Hutchinson, previously 
second vice president in charge 
of field training, will be asso- 
ciated with Reginald Lawrence, 
vice president, in supervising 
field operations for Metropoli- 
tan Life in the U. S. and Can- 
ada. James F. Eubanks, former- 
ly superintendent of agencies in 
the Southeastern territory, suc- 
ceeds Hutchinson in the field 
training post. 


Norton R. Feldman 
has been made 
comptroller of Old 
Equity Life, Evan- 
ston, Ill. He had 
been chief account- 
ant. 


Kenneth L. Anderson, formerly 
managing editor, is now vice 
president and managing editor 
of Research & Review Service, 
Indianapolis. John S. Bleecker, 
Jr., CLU, has stepped up from 
assistant to vice president and 
sales training director. Paul S. 
Jaques, CLU, is vice president 
and director of special studies. 


James Alfred King, 
treasurer and actu- 
ary, has been elect- 
ed second vice pres- 
ident of United Mu- 
tual Life, New York. 


James F. Love, editor of the R 
& R Magazine, was elected a 
vice president. 

Jean J. Duhamel has been named 
vice president of Service Fire 
and Service Casualty of New 
York. The companies are sub- 
sidiaries of C.I.T. Financial Cor- 
poration. 

James G. Bruce, CLU, has been 
elected vice president and actu- 
ary of Columbian National Life, 
Boston. He was previously with 
Colonial Life of America. 

Charles M. Barry has been ap- 
pointed vice president, accident 
department, and Joseph J. 
Yheaulon, vice president of the 

Continued on page 10 
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Tf you are 
tomorrow 
minded... 


your business will grow with Central's 


direct mail 


One of the surest ways to convert 
today’s prospect to tomorrow’s customer 
is with Central's direct mail. Every year 
a new campaign is prepared for your use, 
with your imprint and your signature 
to go to your prospects. 


Does it get results? Just ask any agent 
who has used Central direct mail. 
It’s the best in the business. Better yet 
send for Central’s 1959 Tomorrow 
Minded Direct Mail Campaign and see 
for yourself. Write to: Advertising 
Department, Central Mutual Insurance 
Company, Van Wert, Ohio. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


4 
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Home Office: Van Wert, Ohio. Branch Offices in: Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, Montreal, New York, San Francisco, Toronto, 
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M... than $200,000,000 in premiums was paid 
last year for insurance to cover American-owned risks 


overseas, 


One half of this amount went to non-American insurers. 


through non-American agents and brokers. 


The other $100,000,000 was placed by fewer than 2% 
of the licensed agents and brokers in the U. S. 


You, too, should be able to participate in this lucrative 


market. 


For further details, contact the AIU office nearest you. 
Ask for Dept. L. 


— 





DY AMERICAN 
" INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Boston ¢ Chicago ¢ Dallas « Denver e¢ Houston 
Los Angeles « Miami «¢ NewOrleans ¢ New York 
Portland « San Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa « Washington 
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Continued from page 8 


These Names Make News 


group department for Ohio State 

Life, Columbus. 

| John C. Onderdonk, formerly vice 
president of American Insur- 
ance, Newark, has joined the 
Delaney Office, Inc., as vice 
president. He will develop the 
casualty reinsurance facilities 
for the company. 


Oakley R. Tripp (I. above) has been 
made chairman of the board by Min- 
isters Life and Casualty Union, Minn. 
Andrew Hobart was elected president. 


M. Louis Johnson has been named 
actuarial vice president of Phil- 
adelphia Life. George L. Clark 
is underwriting vice president. 

George R. Jordan, Jr., has been ad- 
vanced to first vice president of 
Southland Life, Dallas. He will 
continue in charge of actuarial 
operations. 

Carlton Harker, formerly associate 
actuary of Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Associa- 
tion, Omaha, has been appointed 
vice president and actuary of 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta, Ga. 

Laurance G. Doyle, secretary at 
the New York City office of 
Glens Falls Insurance, is being 
transferred to San Francisco. 
He will prepare for supervision 
of the company’s Pacific Coast 
department on the retirement of 
Vice President James S. Hurry 
in 1960. 

Robert J. Ardison and Charles W. 
Brierley have been elected sec- 
ond vice presidents of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life. A. Carlyle 
Talmadge was named comptrol- 
ler. 

Earl W. Cryer, CLU, has been ad- 
vanced to superintendent of 
agencies of the Central and 
Southern districts for Guardian 
Life of America. Robert W. Mc- 

Continued on page 12 
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EMANUEL DASH and STANLEY BLAU, DASCIT 
States Life Insurance Company since 
their well rounded agency on one of the most extensive portfolios ever assembled by one company. 


YEW YORK ciTy, General Agents for The United 
in insuring human values . have built 


“partners WM SUCCESS...” 


,’ says Mannie Dash of Dascit, “Ours is a 
three way partnership with The United States Life. 
They have paved our way with a personalized agency- 
company relationship, a magnificent portfolio of com- 
petitive contracts and the door opening prestige of the 
oldest legal reserve stock life insurance company in 
America.” 

Dascit is representative of scores of successful agents 
who have recognized the tremendous potential of a life 


re OO Woo. Ee 8 1-2. 3 


THE 


UNITED STATES 


JE\NSURANCE COMPANY 


IN. THE City OF WEW YOR K 


LIFE © GROUP @ ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
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with The United States Life, and who have grown and 
profited with it. 

Of importance to you is the present opportunity for 
qualified young men of today to become the men of dis- 
tinction in the insurance field of tomorrow. 

We invite you to discover for yourself how you may 
become a part of a dynamic insurance organization 
which has actually doubled its life volume in four short 
years. Use the coupon below — now. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


84 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Please tell me more about 
United States Life plans for me. Dept 


Name__ peeks 
Address_ 


) —— 











THE KEY 


better service 
greater sales 
more profits 


ACCIDENT 
& SICKNESS 


AUTOMOBILE 


BOILER & 
MACHINERY 


BURGLARY 


FIDELITY & 
SURETY 


FIRE & ALLIED 


LIABILITY 


including Professional lines 


MARINE 


MULTIPLE PERIL 


og ee 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


More income from each account and better-satisfied policyholders... Acco's 
exceptional multiple line portfolio enables agents to achieve both objectives. 
The full range of casualty, surety, fire and multiple-peril coverages are available 
—plus superlative A. & H. facilities. For information, write the Home Office 
Agency Department. 


AMERIGAN GASUALTY 


54 BRANCH OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
HOME OFFICE: READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
SINCE 1902 


These Names Make News 


Continued from page 10 


Cabe is now director of accident 
and health sales. 

Eugene J. Sutherland and Hugh 
King of the agency department 
have been made assistant vice 
presidents of Great National 
Life, Dallas. 

W. S. Hosking, former treasurer 
and assistant secretary, has 
been named second vice presi- 
dent and assistant secretary for 
Occidental Life of California. 
Succeeding Hosking as treasurer 
is Edmond V. Hoff, former asso- 
ciate treasurer. 


Gordon E. Crosby, 
Jr., has been made 
vice president and 
director of agencies 
for U. S. Life. He 
was previously a 
general cgent for 
New England Mu- 
tual Life. 


Clyde B. Gordon has been elected 
assistant vice president and as- 
sistant secretary, and Gordon 
M. Grady assistant vice presi- 
dent of Monarch Life, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Stanley M. Cooper, board chair- 
man of Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, has been elected a direc- 
tor of Aetna Life and Aetna 
Casualty and Surety. 

Samuel R. Ballis, general agent for 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty and 
a director of Central National 
Bank, has been elected a direc- 
tor of Pilgrim National Life, 
Chicago. Herbert S. Wolf, trea- 
surer, has been elected vice 
president. 

Malcolm A. Buckey has been nomi- 
nated to the board of National 
Accident & Health, Philadel- 
phia. He is vice president of the 
Merchants Warehouse Company 
and the Delaware Valley Ware- 
house Company. 

Clair E. Fultz, president of the 
Huntington National Bank, has 
been elected to the board of 
Midland Mutual Life, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Thornton H. Brooks, attorney, and 
George K. Cavenaugh, financial 


Continued on page 78 
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Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight was an outstanding 
year of growth and service for Western and Southern. 
Assets in excess of $906 million reached an all-time high. 
This amount represents an increase during the year of 
more than $85 million. Total insurance in force surpassed 
$4.5 billion. This was an increase for the year of more 
than $503 million. 

Now with offices on both coasts your Company is 
proud to report a further extension of its operations. 
A new modern Home Office building was opened. Over 
7,600 Western and Southern men and women pledged 
to a common goal co-ordinate their efforts at the Home 


Office in Cincinnati and in our Regional Offices in 
Philadelphia, Asheville, St. Louis, Galveston and Los 
Angeles and in 300 Sales and Service offices throughout 
the country. 

The record achieved in 1958 is a tribute to the loyalty 
and efficiency of the officers, employes and agents of 
the Company. The results attained reflect the confidence 
in the service and management of Western and Southern 
by our more than 5,900,000 policyholders. We dedicate 
our purpose to the high ideals and principles which have 
guided Western and Southern through the past 71 years. 


WILLIAM C. SAFFORD 
President 


|4¢ ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1958 





ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds . $166,679, 107.11 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 174,500,078.90 
Stocks. . ; veceseesee 20,127,016.46 
Mortgage Loans.... 457,990,226.34 
Ground Rents.... 11,323,485.61 


Real Estate: 
Home Office and Regional Office Properties 
Investment... 

Policy Loans 

Cash on Hand and in Banks 

Accrued Interest and Rents 

Premiums in Course of Collection 

Other Assets 


13,144,205.17 
3,289,042.03 
26,758,890.24 
12,891,977.17 
4,590,082.18 
14,598,716.20 
117,554.17 


TOTAL : .... -$906,010,381.58 


LIABILITIES 


. .$798,365,680.00 
12,276,706.00 
11,192,527.00 

2,439,705.20 
4,511,444.61 
5,400,390.94 
4,778,926.22 
1,843,120.70 
2,883,686.67 


Statutory Policy Reserves 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 
Dividends to Policyholders Payable in 1959 
Policy Benefits Currently Outstanding 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Accrued Taxes Payable in 1959 

Escrow Accounts and Unallocated Funds 
Other Liabilities 

Security Valuation Reserve. 

Special Surplus Funds... . 

Unassigned Surplus 


.$ 7,000,000.00 
55,318,194.24 


Total Surplus Funds 62,318,194.24 
TOTAL bpewes } . .$906,010,381.58 








INCREASE IN ASSETS, $85,886,229.55 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, $4,529,959,747.00 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE, $503,876,218.00 
POLICIES IN FORCE, 5,918,811 


THE WESTERN ano SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Philadelphia, Pa. e Asheville, N.C. e St. Louis, Mo. e Galveston, Texas e Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Che Agents Speak: 
HERE'S WHAT THEY 


Compare these U profit building features— 
see for yourself why” 1) ‘THI IC3@> 





























is a better “WAY-10-PAY” 


Protects Renewals — The credits developed under Thico’s continuous level-payment plans 
will assist you in the retention of renewals and in the reduction of flat cancellations. These cred- 
its are applied against the first payment on renewal, thereby providing continuous protection. 


Reduces Insureds’ Balances — You no longer need to advance premiums for your 
insureds, a down payment will place them under the plan. 


Offers Variety of Plans—You are able to offer your insureds the type payment plan 
best suited to their financial needs—monthly, quarterly, or annually. Custom-made plans 
will be developed to meet special requirements. 


Full Commissions Available — You receive entire commissions on ‘“‘Home’’ policies upon 
acceptance of agreement. 


Increase Sales —Low-cost budget plans providing small and convenient payments will 
enable your insureds to purchase more insurance protection. 


Thico Takes Over Collections — You are relieved of collection and bookkeeping detail 
after you collect the down payment under the initial agreement. Thico collects all subsequent 
payments, including first payments on renewals, new policies and additional premiums. 

Simplicity of Operation—A simple Premium Payment Agreement is all you are 
required to prepare initially. Complex forms are eliminated and clerical detail minimized. 


Easy-to-read rate tables provide all payment information. The premium amount is all you 
need. The tables do the rest. 


THICO is a great door-opener 
a great sales closer—USE IT! 
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ARTHUR F. BLum 








ROCKAWAY PARK, NEW YORK 


I think the THICO PLAN is un- 
doubtedly the finest plan in our 
business. Also I definitely believe 
it’s a mighty fine sales tool. 





Wii 











A FACILITY OF THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


GRANVILLE C. Swore 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THICO has excellent salability and 
affords great pliability when ar- 
ranging method of payment. It is 
far superior to any other company 
premium payment plan. 





Car. F. MILLER 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


I like the PLAN and intend to use 
it. I’m pleased to note that The 
Home is providing this type of 
merchandising service. It’s gratify- 
ing to know that our leading Com- 
pany will be ahead of the field. 


GEORGE H. WaRE 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


THICO PLAN will find a good 
deal of success here in Virginia. 
You have so many unique features 
in your plan, so many additional 
benefits, I’m sure it will be a great 
success. 





M. E. Murpuy 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THICO has helped us pick up 
whole accounts which had previ- 
ously been divided among other 
agents. We were quite enthusiastic 
when we heard about it, but after 
using it, all we can say is that it’s 
terrific! 





Ropenrt K. WIx.is 


COLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLORADO 


THICO PLAN isa wonderful thing 
to offer our clients and will increase 
our volume of business substan- 
tially. We also feel it will be a big 
help in relieving pressure on our 
accounts receivable. 


HOME Property Protection since 1853 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





A, 


1909 


1959 


GREAT SOUTHERN’S 


50th ANNUAL REPORT 


Discloses a Year of Great Service and Progress 


We measure growth in terms of 
service, rather than size. The promise 
of Great Southern protection became 
a consoling reality for the beneficiaries 
of 1,729 policyowners who died dur- 
ing 1958. These beneficiaries received 
$5,680,852, while living assureds 
received $5,741,300 in matured 
endowments, annuity payments, and 


cash equities withdrawn. Since organ- 
ization, Great Southern has disbursed 
to living policyowners and to bene- 
ficiaries the sum of $177,538,670. 
Great Southerners in the field last 
year wrote more than fifteen thousand 
policies for new life insurance total- 
ing $121,027,116. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 


1958 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 
Municipal and Corporate Bonds 
Preferred and Common Stocks 
First Mortgage Loans 


Real Estate, including Home Office Building 


Policy Loans 

Collateral Loans 

Cash 

Net Premiums in Course of Collection 
Interest Due and Accrued 

All Other Assets 


Total Assets......... 


$ 24,019,547 
18,696,333 
7,586,353 
131,391,142 
1,010,621 
14,084,869 
70,000 
1,540,253 
5,156,143 
1,065,716 
10,893 


. $204, 631, 870 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Policyowners’ Reserves 
Additional Policyowners’ 
Claims Not Completed 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 


Funds 


$163,243,292 
6,420,693 
753,216 
1,596,219 


Provision for Taxes and Other Liabilities 
Dividends to Stockholders Declared and Unpeid, 
Security Valuation Reserve : 
Total Liabilities 
Reserve for Contingencies and Other Surplus Funds 
Capital : 
Surplus and Reserve for Contingencies........ 


..$ 5,400,000 
21,609,689 
TOP CRIES Cte SN aes sncsenccccsncscccsssncansssvososacvasvesee : 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
Life Insurance Company 


Founded 1909 


Home Office «+ Houston, Texas 


2,860,250 
216,000 
2,532,511 


...$177,622,181 


__ 27,009,689 


$204, 631, 870 
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THE NAME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


. 1s instantly recognized by millions 
of Americans as well as by people in all 
parts of the world. When selling fire, 
marine or casualty insurance, use its 
sound reputation to build a secure future 


for yourself and your family. 


ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


sc How to locate prospects, how to make your presentation, how to 
ETNA sage ; 

answer objections, how to close the sale... these are a few of the 

AID answers you can get from our sales training booklet on Accident 

OF THE and Health. Ask your Aetna fieldman to go over this sales guide 

with you and to show you our new A & H sales presentations 


MEP T SE which dramatize the need for this type of protection. 


Your ndependent 
Insurance AGENT 


AANA . ~ ASTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD TS, CONNECTICUT 


Ss 

u 
a RANCE come 
— Worldwide Insurance through our Foreign Dept.—AFIA, 161 William St., N.Y.38, N.Y. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A 


““MAN RROM 
MIDLAND 
MUTUAL?’ 


What’s it like—representing a company 
that counts its people by the man, and not 
by the number? What are the benefits of 
representing a company where the “Help- 
ing Hand” philosophy of operation is a 
way of life for every associate? Part of the 
answer is in this letter from a new Midland 
General Agent to top management: 

“I have been wanting to write you about 
an incident which I shall never forget . . . 
which took place when I visited the home 
office. 

“You told me you wished I would find 
‘happiness’ with Midland Mutual. This was 
the last thing I expected to hear with re- 
gard to my appointment as a new General 
Agent. In conversations with other com- 
panies, the talk has always centered 
around production. 

“The discovery that Midland Mutual 
was concerned enough about my happi- 
ness to mention it was certainly revealing.” 

Naturally production is important at 
Midland Mutual too. But we believe that 
successful results can and should be 
achieved in a healthy climate of under- 
standing, cooperation and respect between 


field and home office. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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**Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


He can’t change his spots 


But people can change...and often do. A trusted employee may go wrong. 
Embezzlement, fraud, abscondings are in the news every day. Why risk 


falling prey to human failure? Cover each and every employee with a blanket 
Maryland Fidelity Bond. Invest in guaranteed honesty through your local independent 
insurance agent or broker who represents the Maryland in your community. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Fidelity Bond is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insur- 
ance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





nother striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
Another striking advert t to help build I for the local t or brok 


by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value 
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THE WESTERN COMPANIES 


THE WESTERN CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE WESTERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statements of Condition at December 31, 1958 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


The Western The Western 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Surety Company Company 





Ray B. Duboc ; : 
Chairman of Board Cash on demand deposit................ .$ 2,468,227 $ 1,396,802 


E. C. Gordon *United States Government, state and 
Vice Chairman of Board municipa! bonds .......... mie 23,864,709 = 14,660,578 
. Otto President * Corporate et ‘ = . 2,558,779 4.773.314 
. Duboec Vice President - 
_ Griffis.......Vice President Total cash and investments $28,891,715 $20,830,694 
. Mead Vice President 
. Morrison. Vice President 
Gench Secretary 


Investment in Western Fire 

Insurance Company ; : 6,678,820 
Real estate . 417,276 
Premiums in course of collection 

(not over 90 days due) .. 9,617,482 1,579,228 
Accrued interest and other 

admitted assets . peered . 1,351,448 524,781 


Hurst : Treasurer 
. Morris Auditor 
. Allen Ass't Secretary 
. Crown Ass't Secretary 


Gordon Fisher Ass't Secretary : ' in = i 2 = 
George J. Jones.Ass’t Secretary Total admitted assets ao $46,539,465 $23,351,979 


J. R. MacLennan Ass't Secretary 


Thomas M. Mayhew Te 
~ Asst Secretary LIABILITIES 

F, A. Hall Ass’t Treasurer Reserve for unearned premiums ...... $15,902,863 $13,050,253 

Reserve for losses and loss 

- a adjustment expenses . 15,178,669 2.362.988 
LINES WRITTEN Taxes and all other liabilities scene Em aeoee 1,256,577 

Automobile, Burglary, 

Glass 


Accident and Health 


Total liabilities, except capital $32,708,754 $16,669,818 
bees 2,500,000 1,000.000 
. 11,330,711] 5.682.161 


Capital 
rae Surplus 
Hospitalization — : - 
Liability or — Regholiers 7 9 
sega . Surplus as regards policyholders........... $13,830,711 $ 6,682,161 
Workmen's Compensation : : ss 
Fire and Allied Lines MRPNE heasticxcecheste inner weaesexcopeine $46,539,465 $23,351.979 
Inland Marine Securities carried in above statements 
Multiple Peril deposited for purposes required by law....$ 1,065,770 $ 581,911 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds *Eligible bonds amortized; other bonds and stocks at December 31, 
1958 market values as prescribed by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 











Licensed in 39 States With Nation-Wide Claim Service 


Home Office Executive Office 


Western Building 916 Walnut 
Fort Scott, Kansas r Kansas City 6, Missouri 


~~ 1 
PORT SCOTT, KANSAS | 
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Why every family should have a family doctor... 


| Senet family should select and become 
acquainted with a doctor before illness 
strikes. Yet, many families wait until sick- 
ness or emergency requires a last-minute 
decision about the doctor they will call. 

A family doctor, usually a general practi- 
tioner or an internist, can care for about 
85 percent of the illnesses your family is 
likely to have and should you need spe- 
cialized care, he can arrange it. 

Perhaps the best way to select your doc- 
tor is through your local medical society or 
community hospital. They will give you 
the names of several physicians—and you 
may choose one of them with assurance 
that you will be in good hands. 

Then, call the doctor you have chosen. 
Make an appointment and go to see him 
for a friendly talk —about fees, night calls, 
the hospitals he’s associated with, and 


whatever else is on your mind. 

Then ask yourself these questions: did 
you like him. . 
would you trust him during those critical 


. feel at ease with him... 


situations which illness often creates? 


These questions are of great importance, 
for without mutual friendship and under- 
standing, a warm doctor-patient relation- 
ship can never exist. 

What are the advantages of having a 
regular doctor? For one thing, he will get 
to know you and your family intimately— 
your “medical history,” your response to 
certain drugs, your normal blood pressure, 
your emotional reactions, and other facts 
which may be very helpful whether your 


trouble is minor or serious. 


He can also give you the benefits of 


preventive medicine. For example, if you 
have young children, he will want to see 


them at intervals to check their health— 
and to keep their protection against com- 
municable diseases up to date. 

For others in your family, he can be a 
health counselor. 

For instance, if you're bothered at times 
by seemingly trivial complaints indiges- 
tion, | eadache, nervousness, or fatigue 
you might hesitate to go toa doctor whom 
you do not know. But with a family doc- 
tor, you'd feel free to talk over any condi- 
tion that upsets you now and then 

Select your family doctor now. Keep his 
name, address, telephone number and office 
hours posted in a spot known to everyone 
in your family. 

REMEMBER, the continuing supervi- 
sion of a family doctor can help your chil 
dren grow up strong and well—and help 


you live a long and healthy life. 





COPYRIGHT 1959 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 








This advertisement Is One of a Continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,500,000 including Time, News- 
week, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s 
Digest, National Geographic, U. S. News. 
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? 
Agency Department, 110 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


¥% Please send me a copy of the illustrated booklet ‘ Mu 
A Successful Career” containing complete information on the 
Employers’ nr School for Agents. 


Name 





Company 





Address 








For the 
MAN WHO PLANS 
to progress 


faster 


Take “time out” for seven weeks—and spend it gaining the 
equivalent of five years actual field experience. That’s the opportu- 


nity offered you by The Employers’ Group School for Agents. 


This course could well shape your whole future along more 
successful and profitable lines. It has done just that for numerous 
others— newcomers to the business, as well as men who have been 
engaged in it for some time. The cost is small. Tuition is free, and 
SCHOOL FOR AGENTS ~All oe ; ‘ din 
Employers’ Group agents and their em- special living accommodations are arranged for you at a very mini- 
ployees are eligible—as well as anyone mum figure. 
new to the industry and desirous of becom- 


ing The Man With The Plan You will sell with a great deal more confidence, skill and 
54th Session (Fire) March 9 — March 27 success with this kind of schooling behind you. And the sooner 
(Casualty) May 25—June 19 you get it, the sooner you'll reap the benefit. Classes are limited. 


55th Session (Fire and Cas) Aprii6—May22 Plan NOW for your enrollment— mail the coupon. } 
56th Session (Fire and Cas) Sept. 8— Oct. 23 


rue Employers Group 


OF INSURANCE @Q}) COMPANIES 


Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP, LTD. + THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. + AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. + THE HALIFAX INSURANCE CO. OF MASS, 
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A Personal Message 

TO THE MAN READY FOR A 
MONEY-MAKING GENERAL 
AGENT OPPORTUNITY! 


from 
H. O. CHAPMAN 


president 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“T have participated in our Company’s growth 
from its beginning four decades ago. Our progress 
and continued development have resulted from strict 
adherence to the highest business standards. We 
have always been an AGENCY-MINDED COM- 
PANY. Our Home Office operations are based on 
thorough knowledge of Field requirements. Further- 
more, our executives are constantly in the Field and 
in close touch with all General Agencies of our 


Company. 


Our current large scale expansion program 
makes available a limited number of excellent terri 
tories suited for General Agent operation. Conse- 
quently, if you are qualified and desire a money- 
making opportunity, I invite you to write to me 
Your inquiry will be held in strict confidence and 
any questions you may ask will be answered com 


pletely. 


} want any man who joins our Company to 
feel absolutely sure in his own mind concerning all 


factors involved. WRITE ME TODAY!” 


L 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ig. sa ae 


Sr Chairman of the Board 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 


H. O. CHAPMAN 
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“When did you first discover you were the world’s greatest agent?” 


The writing—and renewing —of big dent and manager, agency department, 
premium compensation coverages can home office. 
give you that on-top-of-the-world feeling. 
To reach that peak you need the help of 
flexible, open-minded underwriting that NEW SELLING TOOL 
tailors coverage and costs to specific re- 
quirements. You need fast-fair claim § lott 

R : ; r % Bituminous man 
service, best-in-the-business safety engi- 

: ; : ; SAFETY to show you how 
neering, and audit service that gives you te geod business. tile Seoeke eit 

° ° » ° oats ep 1S OOK W 

prompt information on commissions due. / . bi ; 
Bituminous fills the prescription. ‘Take oe 
as directed” by your Bituminous branch 
man or write E. E. Hoffman, vice presi- 








Ask your 


comp writings. 

















BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY e ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
December 31, 1958 and 1957 


ASSETS 


Cash in banks and on hand 
Bonds: 
United States Government 
anadion Govermmet<. ou 56 2s S oes ks 
State, county and municipal 
Total bonds 
Stocks 
Premiums in course of collection (not over 90 
days) 
Securities deposited under reinsurance treaties 
Interest accrued and other admitted assets .... 


Total admitted assets 


1958 


$ 4,599,189.82 


22,244,595.25 

1,126,480.80 
35,712,324.20 
59,083,400.25 
13,193,238.50 


1,776,592.59 
1,551,962.91 
759,341.73 
$80,963,725.80 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Reserve for claims and claim expense 
Reserve for unearned premiums 
Funds held under reinsurance treaties 
Commissions, taxes and other liabilities ...... 
Total liabilities 
Voluntary special reserves 
Capital 
Surplus 
Surplus to policyholders 


$32,211,052.18 
20,490,335.07 
4,276,485.43 
2,586,946.24 

~ 59,564,818.92 
577,468.66 
3,000,000.00 
17,821,438.22 
21,398,906.88 
$80,963,725.80 


1957 


4,531,275.91 


24,105,142.68 
1,011,448.73 
30,754,8206.81 
55,871,418.22 
8,838,454.00 


866,462.70 

0 
493,986.52 
$70,601,597.35 


$31,216,541.29 
16,820,264.90 
4,078,105.04 
1,417,016.31 


33,531,927.54 


3 ,000,000.00 
14,069,669.81 
17,069,669.8 1 

$70,601,597.35 


Securities deposited as required by law are included above as follows: December 31, 1958, $4,161,935.98; 








December 31, 1957, $4,157,439.72 
scribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of actual market quotations 
for all bonds and stocks, surplus to policyholders would be: December 31, 1958, $19,748,928.72; Decem 
ber 31, 1957, 


Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices pre 





$15,787,554.24 


REINSURANCE IN MULTIPLE LINES 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
21 West 10th St. 








SAN FRANCISCO 
100 Bush St. 


NEW YORK 
107 William St. 


CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson 
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There’s a real thrill in selling for 
UNITED OF OMAHA...a vig- 
orous, fast growing, enthusiastic 


organization...one of America’s 


foremost life companies. 


And there’s plenty of excitement 
in United of Omaha’s REALIS- 
TIC new plans...always up-to- 
the-minute in protection service 

. always in the front rank in 
the planning and thinking of the 
life insurance industry. 


Here are THREE plans that 
are helping United of Omaha to 
maintain its record growth. With 
these plans, and others, United’s 
representatives are surging ahead 
to a banner year, toward the fast- 
approaching goal of TWO BIL- 
LION DOLLARS of life insur- 


ance in force! 


ttt 


Latch onto a high-pay sales career 
in your own home territory. You 
get complete and continuous 
training at one of UNITED’S 
Comprehensive Sales Schools... 
training that helps you get a quick 
foothold in one of the country’s 
best paid sales organizations. 


26 


SPECIAL CHILDREN’S PLAN 


Newest idea in life insurance... ad- 
vertised in Parents’ Magazine... for 
one yearly $30.00 premium it pro- 
vides $1500 insurance for each child 
in the family. Includes all children 15 
days to 18 years .. . protects them to 
age 21. New arrivals are automat- 
ically included after 15 days old. 
AND THE PRICE STAYS THE 

SAME ...ONE COST FOR 

THE YEAR, REGARDLESS 

OF NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

OR AGE. 


Guaranteed Insurability Benefits! Provides im- 

mediate family protection when first physical 

establishes insurability. Then, at various ages up 

to age 40, additional protection can be secured, 

regardless of health, and with no further physical 

examination. It’s the perfect plan for young Dads 
. . it grows with his needs and income. 


FOR YOUNG DADS 


THE 20-20 CASH REFUND SAVINGS PLAN 


Here's the plan with a FUTURE... offers full cash refund PLUS life in- 
surance protection. It's a plan that does TWO JOBS and does them 
both effectively. 


FOR 
FREE 
DETAILS 
WRITE: 
United Benefit Life Insurance Company 
UNITED OF OMAHA More Than One-and-Two-Thirds Billion Dollars 


o h Neb k Insurance In Force 
ae eee HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


N. MURRAY LONGWORTH, President 
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HOW TO 
‘UP-DATE’ YOUR 
GROUP PROTECTION... 


. AND STILL KEEP COSTS IN LINE! The Builders’ 
and Traders’ Exchange of Detroit, one of the 
largest associations of its kind in the 
country, has carried Group A & S with 
Nationwide since 1957. To modernize 
this program for the 1550 executive 
members and their employees, 
the Exchange has now super- 
imposed Nationwide’s Major Medical 
Plan... for only a slight additional 
premium! If you would like to 

restyle your Group program 
within a budget and with 
one company to serve all 

your protection needs 
contact: Nationwide 
Group Sales Department, 
246 North High Street, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Mr. Ed J. Thibodeau,(left)Nationwide Group representative 
with Mr. William C. Dennis, Secretary-Manager 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange of Detroit. 


Petey A ii) - 


INSURANCE 


NATIONWIDE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY - NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - HOME OFFICE: COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Increase premium income 
by curing COVERAGE ANEMIA" 


It’s easy to dramatize the increase in property replacement values 
with The American Insurance Group’s “Cost House.” Comparative 
labor and material costs are printed right on its roof and sides. 


The “Cost House” is just one sales tool from The American 
Insurance Group’s new “COVERAGE-TO-VALUE” Promotion Kit 
—a package of selling aids designed to help our Producers pro- 
vide superior service and increase their premium income by 
curing Coverage Anemia. 

To find out what this new kit can do for you, contact The 
American Insurance Group Branch Office nearest you. 


NEWARK, NEW JERS 
THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY + AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY + ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 
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We, too, pioneer 


in the Modern Age 


Our era moves toward new worlds...and in the spirit of our times John 
Hancock takes its modern place. With the help of today’s almost unbelievable 
electronic machines we deliver ever-faster service to millions of our policy 
owners. 


Nearly 2,000,000 policy records are maintained on magnetic tape. Our 
giant computers create and print some 400,000 premium notices every month. 
Our payroll for 6,000 Home Office employees is automatically prepared —in 
two hours weekly! Modern electronic equipment contributes to our major 
actuarial operations, to dividend and annuity computation, and to group 
insurance accounting. 


We believe that John Hancock’s alertness in adopting ever-newer ways of 
serving our policy owners has been a vital part in the great growth demon- 
strated in the 1958 Annual Statement excerpts below: 








How we paid benefits 


In 1958 John Hancock paid total benefits 
of $418,000,000, an average of $1,674,000 
every working day, and $34,000,000 more 
than in 1957. 


Payments flowed into every state and ter- 
ritory of the United States and into va- 
rious Canadian provinces. 


$673, 437,000 paid to or set aside for policy 
owners or beneficiaries in 1958 — an in- 
crease of 3.0%. 


How we safeguard the future 


Assets: $5,518,219,000. (Obligations, 
$5,006,953,000; general contingency re- 
serve and special contingency reserves, 
$511, 266,000. ) 

American industry and communities 
strengthened by John Hancock invest- 
ments—an average of $1,950,000 invested 
every working day. 

Over $22 billionof John Hancock insurance 
in force at the end of 1958—an increase 
of 7.9%. 


oa 


MUTUALY LIFE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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STATE MUTUAL 
OF AMERICA 


Dis century-old heritage of State Mutual was built on promises 


made and fulfilled. Its right to grow continues because of its steadfast 
dedication to the principle that people are of paramount importance. 
Throughout history, whenever man created something of which he 
was justly proud, he identified it with a characteristic mark...a name, 
a signature, a symbol. Lasting recognition was the reward for crafts- 
manship which stood the tests of time. Proud of its inheritance, State 
Mutual of America presents its new corporate trademark. The initials 
of the Company, strongly linked together, symbolize strength. The 
modern treatment of the Pilgrim, an element of State Mutual identity 
for many years, unites our historic past with our present forward and 
dynamic progress. Both are encased in the shape of a heart...a symbol 
of friendliness and indeed of life itself. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts 
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In Ten Years Property Companies 
Realize Only 2 Per Cent Profit 


\ 


APITAL stock property in- 
surance companies, operating in 
the United States during the dec- 
ade 1948-1957 inclusive, were en- 
abled to increase their surpluses 
and pay a modest dividend to stock- 
holders almost entirely through 
earnings from investments and in- 
come other than underwriting. As 
a matter of fact, two-thirds of the 
total surplus increase in the case 
of the fire companies and over half 
of the aggregate surplus increase 
of the casualty carriers was de- 
rived from decreases in previously 
developed special reserves. 

In two tables in this issue, the 
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underwriting and investment prof- 
its and losses of 100 leading fire 
companies and of 100 leading cas- 
ualty companies for a decade are 
presented. The combined aggre- 
gates of these two tables shows 
that on premiums earned of $47,- 





The "Decade Tables" Are On 
Pages 85 through 88 


364,777,642 there was an _ under- 
writing profit of less than 2.0 per 
cent or $853,013,884, with the cas- 
ualty companies recording a profit 
of 2.0 per cent and the fire com- 
panies one of 1.3 per cent. 

The fire companies table shows 





total premiums earned of $21,086,- 
039,764. Against this amount, 
losses including adjustment ex- 
penses were incurred of $11,657,- 
360,987 or 55.38 per cent of the 
premiums earned. Underwriting 
expenses incurred were $9,148,872,- 
896 or 43.4 per cent of the earned 
premiums. This resulted in an un- 
derwriting profit of only $279,805,- 
881 or 1.3 per cent. 

To supplement their pure insur- 
ance income, the companies had net 
earnings from investments of $1,- 
491,421,666 and other income in- 
cluding profits on investments and 

Continued on page 32 
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Editorial: Property Cos. in Ten Years 


»urpluses paid in of $323,411,266. 
This made the total gain from both 
underwriting and investments of 
$2,094,638,813. 

Against this income Federal 
Taxes were’ incurred totalling 
$442,217,482 and dividends paid to 
stockholders and remittances made 
to the home offices of foreign com- 
panies amounting to $945,701,718. 
To permit the companies to show 
the desired increases in surplus to 
policyholders of $2,155,549,845, the 
companies found it advisable to 
decrease their special reserves to 
the extent of $1,448,830,232. It 
will be noted that the leading capi- 
tal stock fire insurance companies 
in the decade between 1948 and 
1957 in the aggregate gained in 
surplus funds merely $706,719,713. 

The 100 casualty companies had 
combined premiums earned of $28,- 
278,737,838. incurred in- 
cluding adjustment expenses, were 
$17,562,518,461 with expenses in- 
curred totalling $10,143,011,413. 
This provided an underwriting 
profit of 2.0 per cent or $573,208,- 
003. Net earnings from_ invest- 
ments amounted to $1,152,312,468 
which with other income provided 
a total gain from underwriting and 
investments of $1,885,660,381. 


Losses 


Casualty Taxes: $526 Million 

The casualty companies incurred 
Federal Taxes of $526,818,541 and 
paid dividends to stockholders of 
$745,114,071 for a total outgo of 
$1,280,932,618. Decreases in special 
reserve funds of $688,937,735 and 
the transfer of these funds to 
policyholders surplus made possible 
an increase in that item of $130,- 
266,549. In the case of the 100 
leading casualty companies, surplus 
funds—that is special reserves plus 
net surplus—showed a gain in the 
ten years of $613,727,763. 

Gain in surplus funds for both 
the fire and casualty companies, 
which is the net difference between 
special surplus funds and _ policy- 
holders surplus, was $1,320,447,- 
476. Total earnings from all 
sources reached $3,980,299,194, and 


Continued from page 31 


the total of Federal taxes and di- 
vidends to stockholders was $2,- 
659,851,818. 

These tables demonstrate the 
meager returns to investors from 
the underwriting feature of the 
largest providers of property in- 
surance protection in the nation. 
While it is true that a certain 
amount of the interest earnings on 
the invested assets might belong 
properly to underwriting, it is true 
also that in many instances inves- 
tors in both fire and casualty in- 
surance companies might obtain 
the same or better returns were 
they to eliminate the insurance 
feature embodying as it does such 
adverse possibilities through some 
catastrophic event. Certainly it 
seems desirable from the public 
standpoint, from the standpoint of 
the businessman and homeowner, 
from the standpoint of the man in 
the street, that these companies 
which write fire, liability, marine, 
workman’s compensation, theft, 
tornado, accident, automobile and 
health insurance and fidelity and 
surety bonds, should obtain a rate 
adequate to make the transaction 
worthwhile. 

In considering these tables, it 
will be borne in mind that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners recognizes 5 per 
cent of underwriting income 
earned as a fair profit to be de- 
rived from underwriting transac- 
tions. Also regards it as proper 
that the companies should earn an- 
other 3 per cent to be regarded as 
catastrophe reserves. From the 
data shown in the table, it is ap- 
parent that for the decade there 
was a shortage of 6.0 percentage 
points for casualty companies and 
6.7 points for the fire companies 
in their underwriting transactions 
below that profit indicated as fair 
by the Commissioners. 


Interest on Unearned Premiums 

In the computation of underwrit- 
ing income earned, however, on 
the basis required by the official 
statement blank, no consideration 


is given to two facts which some 
underwriters believe should be re- 
quired in the calculation of under- 
writing profits and losses. One of 
these is interest earnings on the 
unearned premium reserve. The 
reason being advanced is that but 
for the underwriting operations in- 
terest upon the invested portions 
of insurers would not have been 
received, and hence such interest 
earnings should go into underwrit- 
ing earnings. 


Reserves and Expenses 

Another factor which is _ not 
given recognition is the amount in- 
cluded in the unearned premium 
fund representing the expense of 
placing the business upon the 
books. The reserves are calculated 
according to fractions of the gross 
premiums written—and not upon 
net writings—after deducting ac- 
quisition expenses. 

Every type of activity is pro- 
tected by property insurance in one 
of many of its forms. Truly it 
would not be possible for modern 
business to be transacted without 
the beneficent aid of an insurance 
policy. This is a truism which will 
be readily conceded by every 
thoughtful businessman. Such a 
one will also grant that this bul- 
wark of economy should be sus- 
tained by adequate rates and legal 
safeguards to maintain the high- 
est fire and accident prevention 
standards. 


Rate and Tax Relief 

While everyone is aware of the 
constant imminence of conflagra- 
tion and catastrophe, they are also 
apt to overlook the huge payments 
on losses such as those $150,000,- 
000 paid after the San Francisco 
disaster and the $200,000,000 as 
a result of the tornadoes and 
storms in more recent years. The 
vast services rendered by the in- 
surance institution is recognized 
but rarely do legislators or the 
public accept its recommendations 
for rate relief, tax relief, or for 
stricter laws regulating fire and 
accident prevention and protection. 

Forty of the 100 casualty com- 
panies showed underwriting losses 
for the decade. In the case of two 


Continued on page 84 
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Evaluating 117 Stock Life Companies— 
30 Years Later 


By WILLIAM BREIBY, F.A.S., 
F.C.A.S. 


Vice President 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


oe 30 years ago, I studied the 
annual statements’ figures for five suc- 
cessive years, 1924 through 1928, of 
215 stock life insurance companies. 
The results of that study were pub- 
lished in four successive issues of THE 
SPECTATOR, then a weekly publication, 
in June and July 1930, under the title 
“Valuing A Stock Life Insurance Com- 
pany,” which THE SPECTATOR char- 
acterized as “The first complete and 
authoritative study of this important 
subject ever published.” Later in 1930, 
THE SPECTATOR brought out the arti- 
cle in pamphlet form (30 pages). 
The purpose of that study was to 
disprove the impression and contention 
that the value of the non-participating 
life business on the books of any life 


Companies Grow,” is most interesting. 
The data presented for 248 life com- 
panies, both mutual and stock, shows 
that it took the earliest organized com- 
panies much longer to reach $100 mil- 
lion of life insurance in force than for 
those more recently organized; that in 
most instances the second $100 million 
was attained in much shorter periods 
than the first $100 million, and that 
getting the second $500 million took 
much shorter time than getting the 
first $100 million. 

Mr. Cullen shows that many com- 
panies have made tremendous strides 
in increasing their life insurance vol- 
ume during the past ten or fifteen 
years; that there must have been won- 
derful opportunities for the life com- 





Tables showing the names and evaluations thirty years ago for the 117 companies 
are on pages 34 through 37. A compilation by Mr. Breiby of “What Has Become 
of the 117 Companies" appears on page 39. 





company was $25 per $1,000 of life 
insurance. Many deals were made on 
that basis in those days. Of course, 
some trades were closed on the basis 
of a lower rate per $1,000 and some at 
$30 or more per $1,000. There was 
quite a wild buying of control of stock 
life insurance companies in that period. 

The article in the December, 1958, 
issue of THE SPECTATOR, by T. J. V. 
Cullen, entitled “How Fast Do Life 
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panies with competent and aggressive 
agency organizations to grow in size 
by leaps and bounds. Because the mat- 
ter was not pertinent to the object of 
his article, Mr. Cullen did not need to 
point out, what is well known to ex- 
perienced life insurance people, that 
growth in volume is not necessarily in- 
dicative of growth in financial strength 
or value. 

Continued on page 34 





Evaluating Life Companies—30 Years Later 


The conclusion of my article 30 
years ago read as follows: 

“The foregoing analysis and 
schedule are the results of much 
study and calculation. The values 
and ratios derived seem worthy of 
confidence, though they would, no 
doubt, be somewhat modified if in- 
tensive investigations were carried 
through for particular cases. They 
disclose that the quality of life 
company management is not uni- 
formly good. It varies from super- 
excellence in a few cases, through 
excellence and mediocrity, to poor 
management grading into misman- 
agement, in a startlingly large pro- 
portion of the cases under review. 
They are the results of an actuary’s 
efforts to ‘substitute facts for ap- 
pearances and demonstrations for 
impressions’ upon a subject which 
has been greatly in need of scien- 
tific investigation.” 

Probably a similar conclusion 
would be arrived at if a correspond- 
ing study were to be made of the 
many hundreds of stock life com- 
panies operating today. Judging by 
inquiries about that paper which 
are still being made, that article 
was not only the “first’’ but also 
the last—to date at least. 


Two Questions 


The two questions which are now 
generally asked regarding that pa- 
per are: 

(1) In view of the fact that many 
of the life companies are now also 
writing Accident and Sickness and 
Group Life and A&S, in consider- 
able volume, and as much more 
comprehensive and detailed data is 
supplied by the Convention Annual 
Statements than at the time the 
1929-1930 study was made, would I 
recommend change in the formula 
described in that paper for valuing 
a stock life insurance company? 

(2) How have the 117 companies 
fared? The 117 companies are those 
for which the several “Valuation 
Functions” were presented in the 
“schedule” referred to in the above 
quoted “Conclusion.” 
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The “Valuation Functions” were 


as follows: 


1. Average Yearly Earnings per 


$1,000 of Renewed Insurance (i.e.) 
insurance more than one year in 
force. 


2. Yearly Persistency Rate of Re- 


newed Insurance. 


Renewed Insurance 
3. Value of Insurance on Books 


per $1,000 of Renewed insurance, 
on the bases of 7, 10, and 15 years’ 
future earnings. 


4, First Year’s Cost, in excess of 


the first policy year’s premiums col- 
lected, per $1,000 of New Insurance 
Issued. 

5. First Year’s Cost per $1,000 
Increase in Renewed Insurance. 

6. Probable rate of yearly in- 
crease in profit-producing Renewed 
Insurance. 


Yearly Profit 

7. Yearly net Profit per $1,000 
Renewed Insurance. 

8. Value of Going Insurance Con- 
cern, per $1,000 of Renewed Insur- 
ance, i.e., value of an increasing 
profit-producing business, on the 
basis of 7, 10 and 15 year’s net 
profits. 

9. Value of Stock per $1 par 
value, as of Dec. 31, 1928, and as 
of Dec. 31, 1929, on bases of 7, 10 


VALUATION FUNCTIONS FOR 


Yearly 
Earnings 
Per $1,000 
Renewed 
Insurance 


Life Company 


Values of Insurance 

on Books Per $1,000 

Persistency Renewed Insurance 
Rates 

Renewed 

Insurance 


7 Yrs. 
Basis 


10 Yrs, 
Basis 


15 Yrs. 
Basis 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
% 


INSURANCE IN PORCE-$500,000,000 OR MORE: 
Unton Central 

Truvelers 

Mo, State 

Conn, General 

Aetna 

Pacific Mutual 

Yquitable, Iowa 

Lincoln Watl,, Ind, 


FWUWNWNHND 
Wee OWS 
ONWe 3 re) ae 


. 


$13.92 
17,39 
19,37 
19,867 
17.98 
33,41 
23.88 
29.58 


$17.41 
20,87 
22.15 
24.43 
20.96 
40.74 
29.61 
36.67 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE-$200,000,000 TO $500, 000,000 


Watl., U. S.A, 

Kansas City 

American Central, Ind, 
N. W. Natl., Minn, 
Southwestern, Texas 
Reliance, Pa. 
Columbian Natl., Mase, 
West Coast, Calif. 
Pranklin, Ill. 


Jeff, Std,, MW. C. 


6.21 
2.85 
3166 


12,30 
19,77 
17,46 

9,22 
36.15 
21.51 
25.12 
36,09 
16,48 
22,45 


13,82 
23.05 
20.35 
11.24 
44,07 
26.02 
29,09 
45.36 
19.21 
26.73 


8288388232 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE-$100,000,000 TO $200,000,000 


Tllinois Life 

Bankers Life, Neb, 
Occidental, Cal. 
Midland Mutual, 
Columbus Mut., Ohio 
Continental Assur., Ill, 
Great Southern, Texas 
Peoria, 111. 
Southland, Texas 
Western States, Cal. 
Atlantic, Va. 

Bankers Res., Neb, 
Pan, Amer,, La, 
Inter-Southern, Ky. 


INSURANCE IN PORCE-$75, 000,000 TO $100,000 
Manhattan, WN. Y. 

Ohio State 

Volunteer State, Tenn, 
North American, 111, 
Northern, Wash, 
Philadelphia 

Calif, State 

Old Line of Amer,, Wis, 
Res. Loan, Ind, 
American, Mich, 

Central States, Mo, 
Continental Amer,, Dela, 


INSURANCE IN PORCE-$50,000,000 To $75,000, 


Capitol, Colo, 
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and 15 years’ future net profits. 

10. Ratio, per cent, of ensuing 
year’s earnings to Dec. 31, 1929, 
value of stock. 


Mostly Ordinary 

These 117 companies did mainly 
an ordinary life insurance business, 
though some wrote group life in- 
surance and some also accident and 
health insurance. The schedule ex- 
cluded the companies which were 
doing an industrial or weekly pre- 
mium insurance business and those 
doing a special class of business, 
such as reinsurance mainly, or 
mainly One Year Term insurance. 

It also excluded the companies 
which had been in business for less 
than seven years. It took about 
seven years for a company to really 


get going. The particular problem 
of a life company in its early years 
is that of getting an agency plan 
organized and functioning. Few, if 
any, life insurance companies less 
than seven years in operation can 
earn sufficient surplus on the busi- 
ness already placed on the books to 
offset the acquisition cost of the 
current year’s new business. 


Printed Without Names 

Of the 215 companies whose 
statements I analyzed, the state- 
ments of 21 companies were so in- 
adequate, or apparently inaccurate 

-and a few palpably dishonest, 
that no reliable results could be 
derived therefrom. These, of course, 
had to be discarded. Though I was 
satisfied that the figures given in 


the schedule then presented indi- 
cated the earning capacities and the 
values of most of those 117 com- 
panies, I believed it inadvisable to 
supply the names of the companies. 
I wished to avoid the possibility of 
affecting the interests of any per- 
son. The companies were listed in 
nine groups according to volume of 
insurance in force, but in each 
group were listed in random order, 
so that no particular company could 
be definitely identified by its posi- 
tion. 


No Harm Now 
Now that nearly 30 years have 
gone by since that data were pub- 
lished, no hurt or advantage to any- 
one can result from giving the 
Continued on page 36 
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names of those 117 companies. I 
therefore have reproduced here- 
with the schedule “Stock Life Com- 
panies’ Valuation Functions” show- 
ing the company to which each line 
of figures applied. 


Several Assumptions 


The development of “Yearly 
Earnings per $1,000 Renewed In- 
surance” and “Persistency Rates of 
Renewed Insurance,” the figures in 
columns (1) and (2), respectively, 
of the schedule, involved several as- 
sumptions which seemed to apply 
to the particular company; assump- 
tions such as: the split of general 
expenses as between First Policy 
Year’s insurance and Renewed in- 
surance; First Year’s mortality 
losses and morbidity losses (if any 
Accident and Sickness business) ; 
First Year’s policy reserve liability, 
distribution by mode of premium 
payment, distribution according to 
Quarter-Year in which issued, First 
policy year’s lapses, relative vol- 
umes of kinds of policies. 

The “Yearly Earnings per $1,000 
of Renewed Insurance” are the 
arithmetical averages of the yearly 
profits per $1,000 renewed insur- 
ance for the five years 1924 through 
1928. To get each year’s renewed 
insurance earnings, or profits, per 
$1,000 insurance, the renewed in- 
surance profits determined for each 
year were divided by the amount 
of the renewed business which had 
produced that year’s profit. Such 
renewed insurance was taken as the 
amount of insurance in force at the 
end of the previous year, less one- 
half of the amount of insurance 
issued in the previous year (with 
adjustment for any bulk reinsur- 
ance). 


Annuities, A & H, Group 


The “Earnings” included the 
profit or loss under the Permanent 
Total Disability and Accidental 
Death Benefits provisions of the 
life policies, and also included, or 
involved, the profit or loss on any 
annuity or any accident and health 
business. This seemed quite proper 
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so long as the relation of the vol- 
umes of these lines of coverages to 
the life business remained fairly 
constant. The insurance volume and 
the earnings figures also included 
the figures for group life insurance, 
if any. 

Tests indicated that the resulting 
profits factors per $1,000 Renewed 
Insurance changed only slightly 
whether the profits, or loss, from 
the accident and health and/or 
from the annuity business were in- 
cluded or not. In a few cases, the 
inclusion of the accident and health 


VALUATION 


Earnines 


Pe 


Life 


Sompany 


INSURANCE IN PORCE-$25,000,000 To $50,00 
- &., BW. Y. 
Teras 
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Home, 
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profits changed the “Yearly Earn- 
ings per $1,000 Renewed Insur- 
ance” by as much as 10 per cent. 
As that effect was quite constant 
throughout the five year period for 
any particular company, there was 
justification for including that ele- 
ment in the renewed insurance prof- 
it factor. The aim was to get a 
profit factor which could in the fu- 
ture be related to some function 
which would reproduce results cor- 
responding with those in the past. 


Formulae Used 
The functions, or figures, of Col- 
umns (8), (4), (5), (9), (0), 
(11) and (12) were calculated by 
the following formulae: 
Let V, represent the “Value of 
Insurance on Books per $1,000 Re- 
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newed Insurance,” the figures in 
columns (3), (4) and (5), in which 
n is the period shown above those 
column numbers: 

Let YE represent the “Yearly 
Earnings etc.,” figures in column 
CP). 

Let PR represent the “Persis- 
tency Rates,” percentage figures in 
column (2) 


YE 
Vo = YE + — 
* 100 “ 


“Net Yearly Profit per $1,000 Re- 
newed Ins.,”’ column (9). Here the 
functions, or factors, are repre- 
sented by their column numbers: 


(9) = (1) - [@ ] 


Let V,* represent the “Values of 
Going Insurance Concern per $1,000 
Renewed Insurance,” columns (10), 
(11), and (12), in which n is the 
period shown above those column 
numbers: 


(8) 
100 


x 


i 
100 


(: ¥ mal ¥ ( id a) + 
+ (1+ 6) J 


Value to Stockholders 


The value of the “Going Insur- 
ance Concern” plus the value of the 
assets securing, or covering, the 
‘apital stock and other stockhold- 


Vs = YP X [ + (1 + 


ers’ funds, is the value of the com- 
pany to its stockholders. 

The “Values of the Stock per 
$1.00 Par Value,” columns (13) 
through (18), were derived by us- 
ing as a numerator the sum of (a) 
the capital and other stockholders 


(PR + PR? + PR? +--+ + PR®“) 
Renewed Increase 

Let i represent the “Assumed 
Yearly Percentage Increase Renew- 
ed Ins.” column (8). 

Let YP represent the “Net Year- 
ly Profit per $1,000 Renewed Ins.” 
column (9). 


or, in terms of the column numbers 
Va = (1) + ) x 
an 100 
[@ + (2)2 + (2)8 +--+ 4 (Q)n ‘] 
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funds and (b) the product of the 
factors in columns (10), (11) or 
(12) multiplied by the renewed in- 
surance in force December 31, 1928 
and December 31, 1929, respective- 
ly; and using as a divisor the 
amount of capital stock outstand- 
ing at those dates. 


Stock Values Decrease 

It might be noted that for 16 
companies which had positive ‘Go- 
ing Insurance Concern” values, the 
“Value of the Stock per $1.00 Par 
Value” was less on December 31, 
1929 than at the end of the pre- 
vious year. In 13 of these cases, 
that decrease was due to a substan- 
tial (proportionately) increase in 
1929 in the amount of capital stock. 
In the other three cases, the capi- 
tal stock (the divisor), was the 
same at each year-end, but there 
had been a substantial decrease in 
other stockholders funds. In one 
case, No. 9, where the amount of 
capital stock was $2,000,000, a cash 
dividend of $2,000,000 was paid out 
in 1929. 

I might here point out that be- 
cause the “Yearly Earnings per 
$1,000 Renewed Insurance” was 
after provision for policy dividends, 
some fine companies, such as No. 1, 
Union Central (now a mutual com- 
pany) and No. 12, Northwestern 
National, whose business was large- 
ly, if not entirely, participating, 
would necessarily have relatively 
little margin left in the profit fac- 
tor for the stockholders. 


Negative Values 

It will be noted that for the com- 
panies which had negative “Going 
Insurance Concern” values, the fig- 
ures in the columns of “Values of 
Stock per $1.00 Par Value,” are 
bracketed. In general, they are 
larger than the values for the same 
period for the companies which had 
positive “Going Insurance Concern” 
values, because they involve no 
charge for procuring new business. 
These bracketed values are in the 
nature of liquidating values. They 
were derived by using as the numer- 
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ator the sum of (a) capital stock 
and other stockholders funds and 
(b) the “Values of Insurance on 
Books per $1,000 Renewed Insur- 
ance,” shown in columns (3), (4), 
and (5); and using as the divisor 
the amount of capital stock out- 
standing. 


Poor Quality Business 

The companies with negative 
“Net Yearly Profit per $1,000 Re- 
newed Insurance” and some of 
those with very small “Net Yearly 
Profit per $1,000 Renewed Insur- 
ance,” (except those which wrote 
mainly participating life insur- 
ance), were generally poorly op- 
erated. They probably suffered 
from one or more of the following 
faults: acquisition of new business 
expense too high, too much new 
business relative to that on the 
books, relatively low persistency, 
low rates of profit on the renewal 
business; in other words, poor qual- 
ity business. In many of these 
cases, the then stockholders would 
have been better off financially had 
they discontinued getting any new 
business, and just conducted the 
company as an investment trust. 
Some of these companies were los- 
ing money year after year on their 
insurance operations—the invest- 
ment earnings on the stockholders 
funds carrying the company. Of 
course, it is likely that in some of 
these cases of very low, or negative, 
net yearly profits, steps could be 
taken to remedy the situations. 


Formulae In Present Conditions 

As before indicated, the Schedule 
of Valuation Functions excluded 
any company doing an industrial, or 
weekly premium, business. I was 
not then satisfied that the value of 
both ordinary and industrial could 
be measured by the same general 
formula. Now, however, I think 
they can be. Many phases of the 
two lines of business are in a sense 
drawing closer together. Much of 
the business of both lines are now 
on a monthly premium basis. Eco- 
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nomic changes and public hygiene 
conditions have to a large extent 
moved the former Industrial class 
of life risks into the Ordinary class. 

Because of these changing con- 
ditions, and the introduction of the 
Whole Family Coverage Policy, 
some of the companies doing an in- 
dustrial business, especially the 
largest, have in the last couple of 
years shown lower writings of new 
industrial business than previously 
and have even shown decreases in 
the outstanding industrial business. 
This may become a general condi- 
tion for all of the companies doing 
an industrial life business. It 
therefore would be logical to de- 
termine the several valuation fac- 
tors for the combined ordinary and 
industrial business. 


A & S Enters 


In the 1930 study, the profit or 
loss under the individual accident 
and sickness business was treated 
as incidental to the ordinary life 
business. Since then, however, many 
more companies have entered the 
accident and sickness field, more 
coverages have been added, such as 
medical, hospital and surgical ex- 
pense, and guaranteed renewable 
or non-cancellable A&S; coverages 
have been extended to the older 
ages. The practice of paying unlevel 
commissions; i.e., a relatively high 
first year’s commission rate and 
lower rates for the renewal years, 
is spreading generally. Thus, like 
in the life insurance business, the 
first policy year’s costs in the A&S 
business will, for many companies, 
exceed the first year’s premiums. 

The individual A&S business in 
some of the companies can no longer 
be considered, and treated, as in- 
cidental to the life business, even 
though much of it may be issued 
concurrently with life insurance. 

For companies that are actively 
conducting an A&S business and 
producing a steadily increasing vol- 
ume of A&S premiums, factors 
somewhat similar to those for the 
life business should be developed. 
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Those factors would have to be per 
unit of A&S premium, say per $100 
A&S premium “earned” and per 
$100 increase in such “earned” pre- 
mium. 


Valued on Shorter Period 


Because the A&S business is 
more subject to loss than the life 
business, especially under the med- 
ical, hospital and surgical expense 
coverages, the value of the “Going 
A&S Insurance Concern” should be 
taken for a period shorter than for 
the value of the “Going Life In- 
surance Concern,” with which it is 
to be combined to get the “Whole 
Going Insurance Company.” 

If it is not possible to determine 
the amount of first year’s A&S pre- 
miums and commissions, some 
method other than the one just de- 
scribed would have to be employed 
which would give weight to an in- 
creasing volume of that business. 
That might be by deriving from the 
Gain and Loss Exhibits of the past 
five years or so the average yearly 
gain from the operations of the 
A&S business per $100 of earned 
A&S premiums. There should also 
be developed the average yearly 
percent increase in the amount of 
A&S premiums earned. With those 
factors, the A&S earnings for the 
next five, seven and ten years 
might be estimated by employing a 
formula similar to that previously 
presented for getting: V,%, the 
“Value of Going Insurance (Or- 
dinary) Concern.” 


Group Unstable 


Because of the highly competi- 
tive nature of the group insurance 
business and the fact that the pol- 
icyowner, be it an employer, an as- 
sociation or a labor union, is con- 
stantly on the alert to get a better 
deal, it is quite an unstable busi- 
ness. At best, it will never produce 
any appreciable profit (as a per- 
centage of premium) for the insur- 
ance carrier. Further, if there is 

Continued on page 40 
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What Has Become of the 117 Companies? 


Sixty-eight of the companies evaluated on the preceding pages 
are still doing business: nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 20 through 25, 27, 29, 31, 33 through 38, 40, 44, 45, 46, 49, 
50, 52 through 60, 62, 64 through 67, 69, 72, 73, 74, 77, 80, 82, 84, 
87, 88, 90, 94, 97, 102, 104, 107, 108, 112, 113, 116. 

Two have changed their names: no. 55—Montana Life to West- 
ern Life, February 1938; and no. 73—New World Life to Farmers 
New World Life, October 1953. 


Nine of them have been, or are being, mutualized: no. 1—Union 
Central; no. 20—Bankers Life of Nebraska; no. 22—Midland 
Mutual, Ohio; no. 31—Pan-American Life; no. 50—Oregon Life, 
now named Standard in Portland, Ore.; no. 53—Ohio National 
which has not completed mutualization yet; no. 56—Shenandoah 
Life, Va.; no. 69—National Guardian, Wisconsin; no. 84—Farm- 
ers and Traders, New York. 

By reference to the table presented with Mr. Cullen’s article in 
the December 1958 issue of THE SPECTATOR, it can be seen how 
these 68 companies have thrived. 


Thirty of the 117 were merged with or re-insured by other com- 
panies: nos. 11, 14, 28, 30, 39, 41, 48, 61, 63, 70, 75, 76, 78, 
79, 85, 86, 91, 92, 96, 98, 100, 101, 103, 105, 106, 109, 111, 114, 
115, 117. 

No. 11, American Central, Ind., was merged with United Mutual 
of Ind. as of Dec. 31, 1936 and the combined business taken over 
by the newly organized mutual company: American United Life. 

No. 28, Western States, Calif., and no. 39, California State, were 
consolidated in 1931 as the California-Western States Life. 

No. 41, Reserve Loan, Ind., was taken over in March 1940 by 
the newly organized Reserve Loan Life, Dallas, Texas, which in 
turn was reinsured in November 1949 by the Southland Life of 
Dallas. 

No. 71, Girard Life, Pa., was absorbed in 1950 by the newly 
incorporated Girard Life of Dallas, Texas. 


Nineteen of the 117 failed, or had their reserves impaired, and 
were reinsured in other companies with liens of some sort and of 
varying degree: nos. 3, 6, 9, 19, 26, 32, 42, 43, 47, 51, 68, 71, 81, 
83, 89, 93, 95, 99, 110. 


Six of these companies were reinsured by new companies incor- 
porated for the purpose: 

No. 3—Missouri State in 1933 by General American. 

No. 6—“The Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. of California” in 1936 
by “Pacific Mutual Life.” 

No. 9—National Life of U.S.A., Chicago, Ill. in 1934 by Hercules 
Life, Chicago, which, in turn, was reinsured in 1938 by Washing- 
ton National, Evanston, III. 

No. 32—Inter-Southern, Ky., in 1932 by Kentucky Home Life 
which latter was mutualized March 1935 and name changed to 
Kentucky Mutual Home Life. 

No. 43—Central States, Mo., in 1941 by Mutual Savings Life, 
Mo. 

No. 51—Detroit Life in 1936 by Life Ins. Co. of Detroit, which in 
turn was reinsured in 1940 by Central Life—now Central Standard 
Life, Chicago. 





Evaluating Life Companies—30 Years Later 


an appreciable volume of group 
medical, hospital and surgical cov- 
erage, there is a high potential of 
loss. 

No company can count upon a 
continued or steady increase in 
its group insurance volume. The 
changes in the volume from year 
to year can be quite violent, if the 
cases shift from one carrier to an- 
other. Therefore, the methods rec- 
ommended for valuing individual 
personal insurances, which have re- 
gard for future growth, cannot be 
applied to the group business. 


Home Office Data 


The gain and loss exhibit of 
the Conventional Annual Statement 
shows the profit earned or loss sus- 
tained for the year under each of 
the three broad lines of group cov- 
erages: group life, group annuities 
and group accident and _ health. 
That is not sufficient for gauging 
what can be expected in the next 
few years. To make an intelligent 
guess as to what might be expected 
over the next few years, much de- 
tailed information would be re- 


Continued from page 39 


quired from the home office, such as 
the number and character of large 
cases and the loss experience there- 
under; expense formulae employed; 
the extent to which the actual ex- 
penses in conducting the depart- 
ment are covered by the expense 
element in the premiums collected; 
how the group contingency re- 
serves are developed and carried in 
the Annual Statement. 


Federal Group Plan 


Also important would be to what 
extent is the company sharing in 
the group life insurance on Federal 
Employees, for which the Metropol- 
itan Life is the primary carrier or 
administrator, and to what extent 
is it sharing in the Group A&S on 
non-operating Railroad Employees, 
for which The Travelers is the pri- 
mary carrier. It would also be de- 
sirable to learn the company’s pro- 
gram for the future; whether it 
plans to go after big cases, or con- 
fine itself to small cases, and 
whether particular emphasis is to 
be placed on Life-A&H cases or on 
group annuities or pension trust 
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cases. To evaluate all of that in- 
formation would require the ser- 
vices of an actuary experienced in 
group coverage operations. 

In the absence of that informa- 
tion and actuarial services, the best 
that can be done is to gamble that 
the net profits made on each line 
over the past three to five years 
will be reproduced over the next 
three to five years—the period to 
select depending upon the degree 
of stability of the business in the 
past. 


Income Tax 


Before concluding this article, I 
must refer to a new note which has 
been injected into the problem and 
which will no doubt have a very 
decided effect on the value of a 
stock life insurance company. That 
is, the form or type of Federal In- 
come Tax on stock life insurance 
companies which is now being stud- 
ied by Congressional Committees, 
and which will soon be enacted into 
law. 

It is to be hoped that this article 
will prompt the stockholders or 
managements of some of the stock 
life insurance companies to take in- 
ventory; i.e., to determine whether 
the operations of their companies 
are as they should be so as to pro- 
duce an increasing value in their 
life company stock holdings. 





Additional reprints of “Evaluating 117 Stock Life Companies— 
30 Years Later" are available at $2.00 each from: The Publisher, 
The Spectator, Chilton Company, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. 
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Direct Billing, 6-Month Term 
Applied to Homeowners in Ohio 


HOMEOWNER’S policy with 

direct billing, optional half 
yearly premium payments and all 
handled through independent 
agents went into effect in Ohio in 
February. 

National Mutual, companion com- 
pany of Celina Mutual of Celina, 
Ohio, added the five Homeowner’s 
contracts to the “Economy Plan’’ it 
has operated for automobile insur- 
ance for the last few years. Under 
this plan, the first premium is col- 
lected in advance with the applica- 
tion and the home office issues both 
new and renewal policies. Or if the 
agent has an “accounts current” 
system, he issues the first policy 
and the company takes care of the 
renewals. 


Three Payment Plans 

The premium payment plan of- 
fers the Ohio policyholder three 
choices. All of the Homeowners 
policies are issued for the three 
year term, but the policyholder may 
pay the full three-year premium, a 
one-year premium, or a six-month 
premium. The three-year premuim 
is at Nationa] Mutual’s full rate, 
which is about 20 per cent below 
manual rates. The annual premium 
is one-third of the three-year 
amount, plus an additional charge 
of 314 per cent. For the six-month 
premium, the amount is one-sixth 
of the three-year premium, plus 5 
per cent. 

The company requires that all 
premiums must be paid in advance, 
no matter which plan the policy- 
holder selects. After the agent col- 
lects the initial amount, all pre- 
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mium collections and renewals on 
the Homeowners Economy Policies 
will be handled from the home of- 
fice. About 25 days before a pre- 
mium is due or before the policy 
expires, the company will mail to 
the policyholder both a premium 
notice and a premium receipt. He 
is asked to return the premium 
notice to the company along with 
his money. Then the insured has 
the documents he needs in the re- 
ceipt and his evidence of payment. 


Notices to Agent 

At the same time, the system 
provides notices for the agent. A 
copy of the premium notice is 
mailed to the agent at the same 
time it is mailed to the insured. 
Then, when the company receives 
the money, a copy of the premium 
receipt is sent to the agent. 

In case the home office does not 
receive the premium in time, it is- 
sues a cancellation notice. This in- 
dicates that the cancellation will go 
into effect on a certain date. A 
copy of this cancellation notice, 
with the additional note that the 
‘ancellation will be withdrawn if 
the premium is received before the 
cancelling date, goes to the agent. 


No Flat Cancellations 


Because of the type of payment 
plan it has adopted on these Home- 
owners policies in Ohio, National 
Mutual has pointed out to its 
agents that flat cancellations for 
non-payment of premium should 
not be necessary and will not be 
allowed. 

The policies 


issued under the 


Economy Plan are the same as 
those recommended by the Multi- 
Peril Insurance Conference and ap- 
proved for Ohio, effective February 
2, 1959. Premium rates under Na- 
tional Mutual’s new program are 
deviated 20 per cent from the filing 
made for the company by the 
Transportation Insurance Rating 
Bureau. 

“Direct billing of the insured,” 
says C. M. Montgomery, secretary 
and general manager of both Cel- 
ina Mutual and National Mutual, 
“saves the agent time, labor, and 
expense, thus freeing him for more 
profitable sales activity. Although 
the agent is still in the center of 
the stage as far as service is con- 
cerned, his collection problems are 
practically solved and he is seldom 
asked to extend credit. Each month 
the agent receives a company ac- 
counting along with his commission 
check.” 


For the "Price Conscious” 


For both companies, Montgomery 
emphasized, renewal rights are ab- 
solutely vested in the agent. Celina 
Mutual offers the new Homeowners 
policies—without the pre-payment 
plan or direct billing of the ‘“Econ- 
omy Plan”—at a 10 per cent devia- 
tion from the manual rates. 

“Our experience with the Auto 
‘Economy’ Plan has proved the 
value of a competitive weapon to 
help our agents hold their good but 
‘price conscious’ accounts and to 
gain their share of new business. 
This plan gives them a real price 
advantage and, at the same: time, 
the company takes over the bulk of 
the paperwork.” 
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“When Lightning Strikes” 


Properly installed lightning rods can cut devastating property 


ia due to lightning this 


year may reach $110 million in re- 
ported figures alone, the Lightning 
Protection Institute says. The 
figure next year may pass $120 
million, and they may continue to 
mount up at 10 per cent a year. 

What is behind this swiftly ris- 
ing loss to lightning? Part of the 
reason, the Institute explains, is in 
increased valuations of property. 
But the biggest reason: homes and 
other properties are moving out to 
suburban and outlying areas—the 
“danger spots’ where lightning 
causes 37 per cent of all fires. 

Here’s how the Lightning Pro- 
tection Institute sums up the rea- 
sons for the $10 million increase 
per year in lightning losses: 


Cities in the Country 


In the mushrooming growth of 
‘Suburbia,’ country subdivisions, 
country estates, new homes, stores, 
schools, churches, commercial and 
industrial buildings are springing 
up in farm areas where once stood 
only barns and trees. 

Lightning is the biggest single 
cause of farm fires, lumber yard 
blazes, and forest fires. Replace 
farm barns, sheds and trees with 
houses and stores, and these new 
buildings become the lightning tar- 
gets. This is because (1) they are 
isolated, and (2) they are the 
“highest objects” in the area. So 
positive electrical ground charges 
congregate in these structures to 
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be as close as possible to their nega- 
tive opposites in storm clouds. 

The city-bred owner of a new 
country home has moved away 
from the “umbrella” of the metro- 
politan area, with its high, protec- 
tive buildings. He, in fact, places 
an “improved target” in a_ spot 
where, as average conditions pre- 
vail, there will be 40 or more po- 
tentially destructive electrical 
storms per year. 

Many architects of homes and 


other small buildings are now 
specifying lightning protection sys- 
tems for the structures they de- 
sign. They may have previously 
specified such systems only for 
major buildings. This specification 
for smaller buildings places the 
responsibility for proper lightning 
protection installation in the proper 
perspective. The work can be done 
at the time when it is most eco- 
nomical. 

Lightning is a gigantic electric 





More Power Than Atomic Bombs 


OVERNMENT records prove that beginning some time in 
March the United States will be bombarded by a power that 
will make atomic bombs look like firecrackers. This bombardment 
will bring death and destruction. This bombardment is nothing 
new; it has been going on since the beginning of the world. This 


dreadful power is Lightning. 


Authorities estimate that we experience 30 to 50 lightning 
strokes per square mile per year, and a building only 50 feet in 
height has a probability of being struck once every four years. In 
New York State, insurance companies and the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Department of Cornell University made a survey of rural 
fires covering the period of 1941-1950. Their report showed that 
in New York State, 42.6 per cent were caused by lightning and 
that lightning fires were by far the most destructive. 

“Insurance companies in the United States between 1936 and 
1946 paid a yearly average of $54 million in claims for all fires 
caused by lightning. Over half a billion dollars worth of property 


gone up in smoke in ten years at pre-war prices! 


It would have 


’ 


cost between five and ten million dollars to prevent this loss.” says 
the United Lightning Protection Association. 

Existing lightning rod systems in United States are valued ac 
$250 million. The fire claims paid due to lightning average more 
than 20 per cent of that each year. According to this yardstick, 
Master Label Lightning Protection is again justified, points out 


the Association. 
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losses in rural areas 


spark containing tens to hundreds 
of millions of volts and sometimes 
terrific amperage—from 1,000 to 
340,000 amperes. It can smash a 
major building to bits, or it may 
merely cause structural or surface 
damage. It is probably more likely 
to cause fire than not. 


‘Cold’ Lightning Explosive 
“Cold” lightning is high voltage 
with low amperage. It strikes and 


dissipates at a speed of about 
1/10,000 of a second, seldom caus- 
ing fire. But the tons of pressure 
of its expanding gases will explode 
parts of the building or other 
target. 

“Hot” lightning — low voltage 
with high amperage—is the fire- 
setting variety. Its high-current, 
long-duration core path reaches a 
temperature up to several thousand 
degrees. 

In either case, lightning is the 
result of an overpowering attrac- 
tion between opposite electrical 
charges in the ground and in storm 
clouds. Here’s what happens: 

When storm clouds gather, humid 
air condenses to raindrops, water 
turns to ice crystals inside violent 
air currents, and there is a result- 
ing separation of electrical charges. 
Usually, negative charges accumu- 
late in the lower part of the cloud, 
while positive charges build up in 
the earth and in the upper part of 
the cloud. When the attraction be- 
tween these opposite charges be- 
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comes strong enough, they leap 
across the gap of non-conducting 
air, and there you have—lightning! 

The lightning rod, invented by 
Benjamin Frankin after the fa- 
mous kite and key test, has been 
described as the world’s most per- 
fect invention. Correctly installed 
and connected to properly de- 
signed roof and ground conduc- 
tors, the lightning rod rarely, if 
ever, fails to safely convey a light- 
ning stroke into the ground, or 
dissipate it harmlessly in the air. 


Dangerous Hazards 

Six hazards help to push upward 
lightning losses in the country and 
“Suburbia” according to the In- 
stitute: 

(1) Greater lightning frequency 
in isolated locations increases 
chances of fire, but there is less- 
ened availability of fire protection 

from distant fire departments and 
automatic detection and warning 
systems. 

(2) In great agricultural areas 
more than 50 per cent of farmers 
protect lives and property with 
lightning protection systems, but 
new residents in outlying areas are 
often unaware of the increased im- 
portance and need for this protec- 
tion. 


(3) There is sometimes a mis- 
taken dependence on steel framing 
to protect a plant or similar build- 
ing. The frame may ground the 
stroke if the steel is properly 
grounded, but lightning can start 
a fire in roofing or other inflam- 
mable material before it reaches 
the steel frame. 


Loss of Life 

(4) There is greater loss of life 
through failure to seek proper 
shelter in thunderstorms. 

(5) Increased valuation of build- 
ings make individual fire losses 
heavier, pushes total figures up. 

(6) Low-built ranch homes and 
modern spreading buildings are 
more vulnerable because greater 
area, rather than height, becomes 
a factor. Also in homes there are 
more electrical appliances, more 
metallic objects and _ materials, 
more electrical circuits with out- 
side leads, more oil and other stor- 
age tanks, more radio and TV an- 
tennas, more concrete slab construc- 
tion with floor in direct contact 
with moist earth. 

All these hazards can be reduced 
and losses due to lightning cut 
down, the Institute says, if there is 
greater awareness by the public of 
lightning’s dangers in “Suburbia.” 





Sales Horizons Unlimited 


Proposals on Request _ = Low Net Cost 


In order to relieve our field T _ . @ Generally Reduced Premiums 

force of the time-consuming | =—— fil @ Reduced Premiums on Level Term Riders. =” 

and costly chore of calculating + peas = ‘ ee 

and preparing certain types of | ° a eae @ Reduced Premiums on ADB ie 

proposals the home office is tak- ears = @ Higher Early Cash Values on All.Policies 

ing over the job for a nominal =e ice dy 

charge. Comparison of Net Costs and Net Payments per $1,000 
Under this recently inaugurated plan the home PLAN AGE ITEM $5,000 $15,000 $25,000 

office will prepare individually tabulated Split- — — —- POLICY POLICY POLICY 

Dollar and Premium Financed proposals based on LIFE 10 yr. . 

predetermined column heads, at any applicable MALE 35 eee eee 9199.49 

age, for any multiple of $1,000 face amount. ne oe 26.69 17.36 15.49 
Eight different types of proposals are available 20 yr. 

on E95 and on PEP. net payts. 367.32 348.65 344.92 
20 yr. 

net cost -2.68 —21.35 —25.08 
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NATIONAL LIFE’S new power 


i Buy-Sell 
High Early Cash Value Contracts oi Sell... 
@ Cash values equal the full net level premium Split $ Sales 


reserve Fil 
@ One year term dividend option available ims 
@ Minimum issue $15,000 


@ Ideal for Split-Dollar and Premium Financed A leader in the field of audio-visual sales pre- 
plans, also father-son contracts sentations, National Life has available two 
prize-winning sound slide-films in full color. 
New “Executive 95” series— Endowment at 95, premiums “A Tale of Three Businesses” tells the story 
payable to age 65, or 10 years if greater —issue ages 20-70. of what could happen to a business in the ab- 
E-95 (MALE) sence of a buy-sell agreement. ‘‘The Most 
$100,000 AGE 35 PREM. $2921.00 Wanted Man in America”’ sets the stage for 
Year Annual Dividend Net Deposit Increase in C. V. a Split-Dollar sale. Both are proved sales 

1 $ 298 $2623 $2000 makers. 
5 550 2371 2200 
10 899 2022 2400 
15 1061 1860 2500 
20 1242 1679 2600 





‘Policy for Executives and Professionals’ (PEP) — 
Life paid up at 95 —issue ages 15-70. 
PEP (MALE) 
$100,000 AGE 35 PREM. $2324.00 

Annual Dividend = Net Deposit —_—Increase in C. V. 

$ 130 $2194 $1600 

351 1973 1800 

654 1670 1900 

811 1513 1900 

1002 1322 1900 


some 
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On Most Plans 


Cash values and dividends will be the same as for 
policies issued to men, even though the premiums 
are less. 


Check-0-Matic 


Monthly budget premium 
payment plan available. 
Makes premium payments 
automatic. 





Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans 


Eight improvements have now been made with 
regard to our ABC-YRT offerings. Of these eight, 
some of them will become effective on April 1, 1959, 
while the remaining started on January 1, 1959. 
The improvements are: 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1959 
1. Elimination of 10-life minimum 
2. Option to accumulate ABC dividends at interest 
3. Increase in ABC dividend scale 
4. Increase in YRT dividend scale 
5 


. Extended vesting of compensation on single premiums 
added to ABC's at maturity date 


EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1959 


6. Gradation of premiums by size for ABC 
7. Increased ABC guaranteed settlement factors 
8. Generally reduced ABC premiums 


packed Sales Makers for 1959 


Q. D. F. 


Gradation of premiums by size of policy — 
Quantity Discount Factors applicable to all 
plans using the policy fee method. Rates per 
thousand decrease as the amount of insurance 
increases. 


EXAMPLE 


ORDINARY LIFE (MALE) AGE 35 

Total Basic Total Premium Avg. Total 

Premium Inc. QDF of 7.00 Prem. per M. 

$ 46.34 $ 53.34 $26.67 
115.85 122.85 24.57 
231.70 238.70 23.87 
347.55 354.55 23.64 
579.25 586.25 23.45 
1158.50 1165.50 23.31 





@ Issue Ages 0 to 70 


@ 3.6% Discount on Advance 
Deposits for Ist 10 Years, 3.1% Thereafter 


@ Substandard Up to 500% 

@ No Limit on Waiver of Premium 

@ Annual and Single Premium Annuities 
@ Disability Income — $5 and $10 

@ $350 Monthly Disability Income 


@ No Set Limits 


Your nearest National Life General Agent will be 
pleased to give you full details on any National Life 
“Sales Maker’”’ service or contract. For increased 
sales horizons, phone, write or visit him today. If 
you are a full-time agent of another life company, 
we solicit only surplus and special business not ac- 
ceptable to or not written by your company. 


Dividends referred to in this advertisement are based on our cur- 
rent scale. They are neither guarantees nor estimates, but are for 
illustrative purposes only and are subject to increases or decreases. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FOUNDED 1850 PURELY MUTUAL 
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Kansas City Life believes that ours is a Proud Heritage. 


For the past 64 years, our policyowners have had confidence that their future financial security 
was assured by Kansas City Life. We enter our 65th year with a firm belief in the future based on 
this Proud Heritage of the confidence of our policyowners. 


There are intangibles that cannot be shown on this statement, but are important assets to Kansas 
City Life policyowners. Confidence of our policyowners, integrity of our agents, loyalty of our em- 
ployees and our uncompromising devotion to the primary interest of our policyowners in all of the 
Company’s business and affairs are such intangible assets. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR 1958 OPERATIONS 
as of December 31, 1958 





Insurance in force (as of December 31, 1958) $1,320,096,526 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries during 1958 $ 20,482,793 


Legal Reserve for future payments to Beneficiaries 
Increased by $ 13,754,385 
Company’s Capital, Special Contingency Fund and Unassigned Surplus 


(Ten per cent of the Company’s total assets as of December 31, 1958) 
Increased to a total of $ 37,448,171 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘ Represented in 41 States and and the District of Columbia 
Home Office/Broadway at Armour/Kansas City, Missouri 
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Now from The Travelers 


New Life Insurance Rates! 


‘\More-for-Less’’ 


Premium Discounts! 


There’s never been a better time to talk with your clients and prospects about 
bringing their life insurance in line with the standard of living they want for their 
families tomorrow. 


Here are two solid reasons why . . . reasons that will help you sell more life insurance 
and increase your commission dollars. 


First, Travelers lowers rates on most forms... offers new contracts... and 
even more favorable rates for women. 


Second, Travelers gives new More-for-Less discounts. The more Travelers 
life insurance your client buys the less each dollar’s worth costs him. His cost per 
thousand goes down in a continuous sliding scale as the amount of insurance increases. 
So he can buy exactly the amount of insurance he needs and enjoy a maximum dis- 
count of every dollar’s worth. 


The new M-f-L plan starts with policies of $2,500. New rates and the M-f-L dis- 
count are not available as yet in Canada. In Kansas rates vary as required by state 
regulations. 


Get full details on The Travelers new Life program. Call the nearest branch office 
or general agency. Or send the coupon for information. 


Perry T. Carter, Vice President 
Life, Accident and Health Agency Department 
The Travelers, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


I’m interested in learning more about The Travelers new Life 
program featuring More-for-Less discounts, 


NAME... 


STREET... 


ae ee 
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spectator’s DAILY reports 


selected news items for 





by Ray Stroupe 


Capitol Headlines 


Passage by the House of a measure to help the self-employed 
in starting retirement programs is likely this year. The House 
is expected to endorse the Simpson-Keogh plan outlined in bills 
affording tax incentives to retirement planners. Chief opponent 
is the Treasury Dept., which maintains that $365 million a year 
in revenue would be lost if the legislation is signed into law. 


Funds to continue the congressional inquiry into aspects of 
insurance appear to be ample this year. The Senate allows its 
antitrust subcommittee $395,000 for various studies, including 
the insurance investigation. The group still intends to take up 
marine and mail-order insurance, but will look into auto financ- 
ing activities first. 


All life insurance assets of 27 federal employee beneficial asso- 
ciations have been assumed by U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
The Commission, completing a program begun in 1955, also has 
taken over the operations and obligations of the associations. 
Some 136,000 present and future employees, insured for more 
than $205 million, remain covered under the new arrangement. 


Legality of union harassment of an insurer during contract 
talks will be decided by the U. S. Supreme Court. The high court 
will hear arguments in a case wherein Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America charged the Insurance Agents International Union 
(AFL-CIO) with harassment. An appeals court refused to rule 
that the union violated the good-faith bargaining section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


Merger of the Insurance Agents International Union and the 
Insurance Workers of America is scheduled to occur before sum- 
mer. The two AFL-CIO unions, after several years of efforts, have 
cleared the way for combining their activities. It is estimated 
that more than 35,000 workers in insurance will be represented by 
the merged organization. 


Uniform laws are essential to the prevention of traffic accidents, 
highway groups in Washington point out. Data from the states 
indicate 16 per cent of fatal road accidents involve out-of-state 
drivers. Many such mishaps would not have happened if all 
drivers followed uniform traffic rules. More success has been re- 
corded in gaining uniformity at state than at local levels. 


Increased interest rate on new GI housing mortgages may be 
voted by the House of Representatives. House Veterans Affairs 
Committee approves a rise from 434 to 514 per cent. This action 
is in line with a recent American Life Convention-Life Insurance 
Assn. of America recommendation. The groups called for interest 
rates that would move in response to supply and demand forces. 


January 20—Lacy L. Wilkinson, 
Colorado state purchasing 
agent, has announced a major 
overhaul of Colorado’s fire insur- 
ance program. Fire insurance pro- 
tection for all state property will 
now be acquired in one policy. The 
insurance agent submitting the 
lowest premium bid will win the 
blanket policy for one year. 

The state now insures its prop- 
erty against fire damage through 
about 800 policies, valued close to 
$80 million. Policies cost about 
$120,000 a year. 

Under the present system, Wilk- 
inson said, the number of policies 
for each institution ranges from 
five up to 100. He noted a similar 
consolidation of policies for auto- 
mobile liability had saved taxpay- 
ers substantial amounts. Cost per 
state vehicle for a year’s protec- 
tion has dropped from $40 to $9.35 
since agents started bidding for a 
blanket policy. 

Wilkinson said he will ask the 
legislature to make a single ap- 
propriation in January to pay for 
the program. Past budgets have 
required separate fire premium ap- 
propriations for each state agency 
and institution. 

Fred Noe, Greeley, Colo., insur- 
ance man, has been working with 
Wilkinson on the program. Noe 
has yet to settle several tough 
problems before the program is 
started, probably in the 1959-60 
fiscal year. Current policies expire 
throughout the year, and they will 
have to be dovetailed into the new 
program. 

Agencies partially or fully sup- 
ported by funds outside control of 
the legislature will have to be 
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charged their proportionate share 
of the total policy cost. As a basis 
for bidding, Noe will have to fig- 
ure out a formula for a statewide 
average rate, which would sup- 
plant present rates for each prop- 
erty involved. 

(Mountain States correspondent) 


January 20—Fire damaged or de- 

stroyed an estimated $1,056,- 
266,000 worth of property in 
United States last year. Board of 
Fire Underwriters reports this is 
3.2 per cent more than the loss 
for 1957. 

According to Lewis A. Vincent, 
NBFU’s general manager, esti- 
mated losses for December 
(1958), totaled $100,523,000, an 
increase of 40.5 per cent over 
losses of $71,539,000, reported for 
November (1958) and an increase 
of 9.8 per cent over losses of $91,- 
519,000 reported for December, 
1957. 

These estimated losses include 
an allowance for uninsured and 
unreported losses. 





by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


HEN group insurance for 

employees of the federal 
government finally was put in 
effect August 20, 1954, no one 
dreamed that over three and a 
half years later eleven billion 
dollars worth of insurance 
would be in force under that 
policy. Some 2,220,000, or 96 
per cent of those eligible, are 
covered. Nearly $250 million 


have been paid out in benefits. 
This is the largest group policy 
ever written. Over $18 million 
in benefits have been paid to 
those who have suffered acci- 
dents and dismemberments. 
Andrew Ruddock, who admin- 
isters this policy for the gov- 
ernment, says federal employees 
can count this insurance among 
their greatest blessings. 





Fire Loss Table 


Month 1958 


1957 1956 
$ 96,972,000 


January 20—Advice to indepen- 
dent agents: Reduce the 
number of companies you repre- 


January $ 99,918,000 $ 115,272,000 


February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


TOTAL 


March 1959 


103,853,000 
102,722,000 
99,061,000 
85,633,000 
90,048,000 
80,782,000 
75,491,000 
73,303,000 
73,393,000 
71,539,000 
100,523,000 


$1,056,266,000 


95,569,000 
104,565,000 
85,994,000 
79,045,000 
69,710,000 
77,814,000 
78,364,000 
72,264,000 
77,753,000 
75,321,000 
91,519,000 


$1,023,190,000 


84,401,000 sent. 


89,315,000 
84,624,000 
87,681,000 
74,770,000 
68,752,000 
74,930,000 
70,118,000 
81,121,000 
80,481,000 
96,485,000 


$989,290,000 


Robert P. Palmer, secretary 
and agency production manager 
for the Kemper Group, told Con- 
necticut mutual agents that re- 
ducing the number of companies 
an agent represents will elimi- 
nate paperwork and distractions 
which take time away from sell- 
ing. This in turn will reduce ex- 
penses. 


Continued on page 50 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 49 


January 22—Both United States 

and Canada experienced rel- 
atively large natural increases in 
population last year. 

Statisticians of Metropolitan 
Life report natural increases in 
population—the excess of births 
over deaths—in 1958 added about 
2,600,000 to the population of 
United States, considerably below 
the record of the preceding year. 
Canada’s natural increase in pop- 
ulation was virtually the same as 
1957, amounting to one-third mil- 
lion. 

Both countries gained fewer 
people from migration during the 
year. In Canada, the figure 
dropped from over 200,000 in 
1957 to about 50,000 last year. 
United States gained over 250,000, 
or several thousand less than in 
1957. 

Since the 1950 Census, Metro- 
politan statisticians point out, 
United States has averaged a 1.7 
per cent increase in population 
each year, the total reaching 175,- 
600,000 at the end of 1958. Can- 
ada’s increase since the 1951 Cen- 
sus has averaged 2.8 per cent an- 
nually, and the total rose to 17,- 
270,000 at the close of 1958. 


January 23—New life insurance 

written on preauthorized 
check plans increased during 1958 
reports Life Office Management 
Association. 

Six of the largest companies 
using the preauthorized check to 
pay premiums showed an increase 
of 19 per cent in the amount of in- 
surance written and a 14 per cent 
increase in number of policies 
sold under the plan during the 
first ten. months of 1958 as com- 
pared with the same period of 
1957. All these companies report- 
ed increases in the number of 
their cooperating banks, ranging 
from 11 per cent to 106 per cent. 

The six companies collect about 
$54 million annually in premiums 
on the  preauthorized monthly 
check plans. About 230,000 poli- 
cies are involved. 
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Government Hospital Plans in Canada 


February 6—Government hospital 

plans in Ontario and Nova 
Scotia went into force on January 
1. Seven of the ten Canadian prov- 
inces now have government oper- 
ated hospital insurance. 


It is expected that New Bruns- 
wick will commence its hospital 
plan on July 1 and that Prince Ed- 
ward Island will follow later in 
the year. By the end of 1959, 
therefore, it is likely that Quebec 
will be the only province without 
government hospital insurance. 


In all provinces except Ontario 
the government scheme covers the 
total population. The Ontario plan 
is mandatory for all persons in 
firms with fifteen or more em- 
ployees and is open to all other 
Ontario residents. 


Financing of these government 
schemes is different in each prov- 
ince. In British Columbia there is 
a sales tax plus a payment of $1 
per day while in hospital. In Al- 
berta patients are charged $2 per 
day while in hospital. Saskatch- 
ewan charges annual premiums of 


$17.50 for single persons and $35 
per family. 

Manitoba’s premiums are $24.60 
single person, $49.20 per family. 
Ontario charges $25.20 for single 
person, $50.40 for a family. Nova 
Scotia finances its scheme by a 
3 per cent sales tax. In all prov- 
inces any deficit in the operation 
of the scheme eomes out of general 
provincial revenues. Total cost of 
Newfoundland’s hospital plan is 
paid out of general revenues. 

Insurance companies have re- 
vised their accident and sickness 
policies to supplement these pro- 
vincial government plans. Govern- 
ment programs provide only stand- 
ard ward care while insurance 
companies make available insur- 
ance for semi-private and private 
ward care. 

There is also a broadening of 
medical, surgical and disability 
income insurance not provided un- 
der government plans. These are 
considered to be the really crip- 
pling features for most households 
struck by anything but minor ill- 
ness.—Lillian Millar 





January 23—Changes in savings 

bank life insurance premiums 
have been announced for 1959 by 
Savings Banks Life Insurance 
Fund of New York. 

Ordinary premiums have been 
reduced and the quantity discount 
principle adopted. For policies 
with face amount from $5,000 to 
$9,999 there is a discount of $1.50 
per $1,000 and for policies with 
a face amount of $10,000 and over 
the discount per $1,000 is $1.75. 

Savings bank life insurance is 
sold over-the-counter in New 
York by 78 mutual savings banks. 
Sales in 1958 totaled $35.9 mil- 
lion, up 37 per cent over 1957. To- 
tal in force December 31 was $358 
million. 


January 26—Hartley F. Roberts 
has been appointed Insurance 
Commissioner for Rhode Island, to 
succeed George A. Bisson. 
Roberts has been in the insur- 
ance business all his life, being 
manager of the Providence branch 


office of the American Surety 
Company of New York at the time 
of his appointment. 


February 2—Texas has launched 

a service designed to help cut 
loss ratios in accident, health and 
hospitalization coverages. It is a 
cross-checking index, announced 
by John V. Borden, president of 
the new firm, Accident and Health 
Index Bureau, Inc., of Austin, 
Texas. 

Service starts for 30 or more 
charter subscribers on February 
16. 

Service will be similar to other 
index systems and bureaus for 
casualty and life insurance. The 
bureau will accumulate records 
and information on hospitalization 
and accident and health insur- 
ance from participating companies 
for use in cross-checking and 
back-checking their applications 
and claims. 

Borden said the service aims at 
disclosing past and present claim 
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and underwriting history, other 
companies on the same risk, in- 
surability, amount of insurance in 
force and other pertinent informa- 
tion. 


Maine Checks Warranties 


February 11—Sale of automobile 

mechanical breakdown insur- 
ance in Maine has been author- 
ized by the state insurance de- 
partment and Insurance Commis- 
sioner George F. Mahoney. 

On December 9, 1958, the com- 
missioner notified concerns selling 
warranties on used automobiles in 
Maine that the sale of such war- 


ranties constituted the transac- 
tion of an insurance business. A 
cease and desist order was sent to 
all companies known to be selling 
used-car warranties in Maine. 
Following conferences with offi- 
cials of National Bonded Cars, 
Inc. of Springfield, N. J., approval 
was granted by Commissioner Ma- 
honey to National Bonded Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Agency, Inc., 
of Portland, and affiliated agencies 
throughout the state, to offer auto- 
mobile mechanical breakdown in- 
surance to buyers of certain used 
cars. The insurance will be writ- 
ten by a Florida insurance com- 
pany which has been authorized to 
do business in Maine since 1954. 
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Indianapolis, Indiana. Farm and 
Home Insurance has purchased 
a two-story building from In- 
diana Lumbermens Mutual. 
Structure is of reinforced con- 
crete. Building, containing 22,- 
500 sq. ft. of space, was built in 
1958 by Fidelity Mutual which 
later merged with Indiana Lum- 
bermens. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. Bankers Life 
of Nebraska now occupies its 
new home office building, and 
plans open house ceremonies in 
April. A mosaic mural depicting 
the role of life insurance in 
family protection was installed 
in the lobby shortly before 
occupancy. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. St. Paul Fire 
and Marine will begin construc- 
tion of a new home office this 
year on the site of its present 
home office. Building will be of 
steel, glass, marble and alumi- 
num. Completion date: 1961. 


March 1959 


Insurance Building Facts 


LOS ANGELES, CALI- 
FORNIA. Pacific Fidelity 
Life broke ground in Jan- 
uary for a six-story home 
office building. Plans call 
for alternate tiers of col- 
ored aluminum curtain wall 
and glass spaced between 
steel and concrete columns. 
51,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Approximate cost: 
$134 million. Architect: 
Welton Becket and Asso- 
ciates. Builder: McNeil 
Construction Company. 


127,414 sq ft. Architects: Childs 
and Smith, Chicago. 

Dallas, Texas. Pacific Mutual Life 
plans a new regional headquar- 
ters building. Company has pur- 
chased a five-acre tract and will 
erect a landscaped office build- 
ing plaza. Area not used by the 
company will be offered to other 
developers for additional offices. 


Washington, D. C. New service office of 
Insurance Company of North America 
features a terra cotta sun screen across 
the front. Building contains 18,000 sq. 
ft. of office space. Part of the area 
will be leased to other tenants. 


The attorney general of Massa- 
chusetts advised the insurance 
commissioner of that state that 
firms selling warranties on used 
cars in Massachusetts must qual- 
ify as insurance companies or go 
out of business. 

Also Governor Wesley Powell of 
New Hampshire ordered Attorney 
General Louis C. Wyman to in- 
vestigate the activities of firms 
selling used car warranties in 
that state. Insurance Commission- 
er Donald Knowlton has been con- 
ducting such an investigation for 
several months in New Hamp- 
shire. 


Insurers in Egypt 


February 13 — (From London). 

Following the Egyptian fi- 
nancial agreement, the Secretary 
of the British Insurance Associa- 
tion issued this notice: 

“Over 50 British insurance com- 
panies were operating in Egypt 
before the Suez operation. They 
transacted a premium income of 
about £2,000,000 and their assets 
were very much in excess of that 
figure. The British insurance com- 
panies trust that the new Egyp- 
tian Agreement will provide them 
with the opportunity, which they 
would welcome, of re-starting op- 
erations in Egypt and of resum- 
ing direct relations with the 
Egyptian insurance companies.” 

In 1956, some 55 British Com- 
panies were represented in Egypt, 
a few of which had been estab- 
lished there for more than 100 
years. Most of the business was 
fire, accident or marine, but life 
assurance was transacted on a 
small scale (premium income 
£250,000). 

Before British insurers restart 
operations in Egypt a number of 
problems will have to be solved. 
When, for example, in 1956, the 
Egyptian government took over 
British, Australian and French 
insurance concerns, it was de- 
creed that all other foreign insur- 
ance companies must be Egypt- 
ianized within five years. British 
insurers would not wish to re- 
enter the Egyptian market until 
they were satisfied that their fu- 
ture there as British trading en- 
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also to be able to report a substantial underwriting profit in 1958... . 
Moreover, while continuing to pay our accustomed dividends to policy- 
holders, we have been able to create a Voluntary Reserve Fund and to add 
to our net surplus. Our assets also increased . . . all a most promising portent 
for 1959 and the years beyond.” —From the President's Annual Report 


Perhaps you would like to join our Agency “family.” Why not write us. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 





Daily Reports 


Continued from page 51 


tities had been assured, and un- 
til some guarantee is forthcoming 
that they would not become the 
object of financial or other trade 
discriminations. The question of 
compensation for loss of assets, 
including invested funds, and the 
return of property, will be a mat- 
ter for negotiation with the Brit- 
ish and Egyptian Governments. 


And in the Future 


March 9—Cleveland Insurance Day, aus- 
pices Insurance Board, Manger Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

March 10—Pittsburgh Insurance Day, aus- 
pices Insurance Club, Penn-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March 12—Sales Congress, Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York, Hotel 
Astor, New York. 

March 15-19—Mid-year meeting, NALU, 
Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis. 

March 16-18—Agency management con- 
ference, LIAMA, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

March 19-20—Eastern meeting, Society of 
Actuaries, Commodore Hotel, New York. 

March 22-26—Mid-year meeting, National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 

March 23-25—Workshop meeting, National 
Association of Independent Insurers, 
Shamrock Hilton, Houston, Tex. 

March 26-28—Life insurance conference, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
April !-4—Zone II meeting, National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 

W. Va. 

April 2-3—Eastern Round Table, LAA, 
Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York. 

April 2-3—Regional meeting, ALC, Sham- 
rock Hilton, Houston, Tex. 

April 13-14—Regional meeting, ALC, Dink- 
ler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 

April 13-15—Automation forum, LOMA, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

April 20-22—Accident and sickness meet- 
ing, LIAMA, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

May 4-6—Annual meeting, HIAA, Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia. 

May 6-8—Combination companies confer- 
ence, LIAMA, Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

May 7-8—Regional meeting, ALC, Hotel 
St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 

May 13-15—Meeting, Insurance Company 
Education Directors Society, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 
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Company News Corner 


Canada Life Assurance, Toronto, 


will hold a_ special meeting 
March 31 to vote on a new by- 
law for converting to mutual 
operations. Company will then 
purchase all shares offered for 
$220 (Canadian Funds) per 
share. 


estimated $60 million in force. 


Coastal States Life, Atlanta, Ga., 


has issued a proposal to acquire 
Progressive Life of Georgia. Of- 
fer will be submitted to direc- 
tors of both companies, and 
must be approved by the Georgia 
insurance commissioner. 


plus has been increased to $1.5 
million. Company issued a stock 
dividend of 40,000 shares in 
January. 


Federated Life is a new company 


formed by Federated Mutual 
Implement and Hardware Insur- 
ance, Owatonna, Minn. Firm 
writes all forms of life and 
A&S, and has a paid in capital 
of $500,000 and $750,000 sur- 


: plus. 
Merchants Fire, Denver, Colo., has 


added $400,000 to capital, rais- 
ing this fund to $1 million. Sur- 


Providence Washington, Rhode Is- 
land, has reinsured its Canadian 
business from Canadian agents 
and brokers with the Cornhill 
Limited of London, England. 
High loss ratios for insurers 
writing in Canada in recent 
years prompted the action. The 
company will keep a principal 
agent in Canada to service past 
incurred losses and certain busi- 
ness produced from the United 
States. 

North American Life, Chicago, 
will increase its capital struc- 
ture to 826,875 shares. Addi- 
tional stock amounting to 5 per 
cent of held shares is to be is- 
sued March 9 to holders of rec- 
ord February 17. Action in- 
creases capital to $1,653,750. 


Michigan Credit Union League 
Continued on page 54 
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oh a Rartaet met" 
Aetna Insurance has absorbed al! s 


operations of its subsidiaries, 
Century Indemnity, World Fire 
and Marine, and Standard of 
New York. Aetna continues as 
the resulting corporation. The 
merger became effective mid- 
night on December 31, 1958. 

American United Life of Indian- 
apolis had taken over the assets 
and insurance contracts of Mu- 
tual Savings Life, St. Louis. The 
St. Louis office will be main- 
tained for the present to render 
policyholder service. 

California Life, Oakland, has been 
purchased from the Laundry 
Workers International Union for 
$1,225,000 under sealed bid. B. 
N. Nemerov headed investors’ 
group and has been elected 
chairman. 

American Investors Life, Houston, 
Texas, a subsidiary of American 
Investors of Nashville, Tenn., 
has absorbed American Invest- 
ment Life of Tennessee, Sun 
Life of Florida, and American 
Investment Life of Maryland. 
Merged company will have an 
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Like the “Key to Security”, the “Key to Business 
Security” is designed to help you do a better and 
sounder job of selling. It decisively dramatizes the 
business insurance needs of the sole proprietor, 
the partnership, the close corporation and the key 

man. It is one of many Equitable Life of lowa’s 


widely acclaimed sales aids designed to assist 
the Career Life Underwriter along the 
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Company News 


Continued from page 53 


has acquired control of First 
National Life. 
will insure loan and shareholder 
liability of union members in 
Michigan’s more than _ 1,200 
credit unions. Risks will be lim- 
ited to $2,000 on loans and $10,- 
000 on shares. Purchase was 
financed through Nationwide 
Corporation. 


Suburban American Life, 


The new carrier 


New 
Rochelle, has been placed in 
liquidation under the insurance 
laws of New York. 


Liberty Life and Accident, Muske- 


gon, Mich., has filed for 600,000 
additional shares of common 
stock to be sold at $2.50 per 
share. New issue will bring the 
company’s capital and surplus 
to slightly more than $1.8 mil- 
lion. 


Blue Ridge Fire, Hagerstown, Md., 


has absorbed the Insurance 


The Chief Huntsman 
and President of the 
Groundhog Club 
check on busy Mr. 
G. himself. 





Bac: 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Predicting the Future? | 


A tradition brought to this country from Germany, Groundhog Day 
has been a famous Punxsutawney custom since 1886. 


Rather than predict the future, hundreds of thousands of families are 
depending on Baltimore Life programs to take care of financial 


obligations and future plans. 


Baltimore Life serves Punxsutawney and vicinity thru its district 


office at 202 W. Mahoning St. 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company 





HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Company of Washington, D. C., 
a multiple line company. Blue 
Ridge plans expansion into all 
lines except life. 


Ideal National of Salt Lake City 
has assumed formal ownership 
of Great Eastern Mutual Life, 
Denver, Colo. Transfer of oper- 
ations to Salt Lake City is un- 
derway. 

Northern Insurance of New York 
will issue 145,200 shares of new 
capital stock, par value $12.50. 
Warrants have been issued to 
shareholders permitting  pur- 
chase of one new share for 
every two shares held. The 
board declared a dividend of 
3742 cents per share issued in 
February on the 725,000 shares 
then outstanding. 

Gotham Life of New York is a new 
company organized in that state. 

Union Trust Life, Duluth, Minn., 
has been admitted to Alabama 
and Iowa. 

Hartford Fire increased capital 
stock by 175,000 shares to com- 
plete its exchange program with 
Columbian National Life. 


Idaho Mutual Benefit Association 
has filed a proposal for conver- 
sion to a stock company. A pub- 
lic hearing on reserves in Sep- 
tember 1958 was recessed by the 
insurance commissioner for the 
company to develop more evi- 
dence. 


DIVIDENDS: Lincoln Income 
Life, $.50 per share paid Janu- 
ary 24 to stock of record Janu- 
ary 19. North American Life, 5 
per cent payable March 9 to 
stock of record February 16, 
also 5 per cent payable August 
24 to stock of record August 14. 
Quarterly — Combined Insur- 
ance, $.10 payable March 10 to 
stock of record February 27. 
American Fire and Casualty, 
$.25 payable March 14 to stock 
of record February 28. General 
America Corporation, $.60 pay- 
able April 15 to stock of record 
February 15. Stock—General 
America Corporation, 10 per 
cent payable April 15 to stock 
of record February 13. Lincoln 
Income Life, 10 per cent paid 
February 28 to stock of record 
February 13. 
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SECURITY « STRENGTH « SERVICE 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1958 


ASSETS 

Securities 
Deposited as 

Required 

by Law 


Year 
Estab- 
lished 


Other 
Admitted 
Assets 


1896 
1863 


American and Foreign Insurance Co. 


The British and Foreign 
Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 


1,141,039 = 16,515,660 


1911 
1836 


1,099,766 
1,266,559 


122,339,745 
60,002,881 


Globe Indemnity Company 


The Liverpool and London and 
Globe Ins. Co. Ltd. 


1811 
1891 
1910 
1845 
1860 


730,000 
799,552 
1,144,548 
1,219,449 
1,141,494 


34,835,974 
89,739,428 
95,184,078 
69,030,794 

9,699,564 


Newark Insurance Company 

Queen Insurance Company of America 
Royal Indemnity Company 

Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Thames and Mersey Marine 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Group Total 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 


$ 421,000 $ 27,122,331 $ 27,543,331 
17,656,699 


123,439,511 
61,269,440 


35,565,974 
90,538,980 
96,328,626 
70,250,243 
10,841,058 


$8,963,407 $524,470,455 $533,433,862 


SURPLUS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 


LIABILITIES 
‘ = (Includes Capital) 


CAPITAL 
Market 
Valve 
Basis 


Annual 
Statement 
Basis 


$ 16,644,577 $ 1,500,000 
10,563,600  * 500,000 





$ 10,898,754 
7,093,099 


$ 9,212,383 
6,005,113 


74,290,691 
36,681,917 


2,500,000 
* $00,000 


49,148,820 
24,587,523 


42,061,959 
20,643,973 


21,514,749 
54,890,847 
57,859,762 
42,819,253 

6,365,352 


2,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 
* 500,000 
* 500,000 


14,051,225 
35,648,133 
38,468,864 
27,430,990 

4,475,706 


12,008,269 
29,836,387 
33,286,510 
23,517,031 

3,844,641 


$321,630,748 $15,500,000 $211,803,114 $180,416,266 


*The amount shown under ‘‘Capital’’ is the statutory deposit required 
fo transact business in the U. S. A. by a United States Branch. 


CASUALTY— SURETY — FIRE — MARINE 


ROYAL-GLOBE INSURANCE GROUP 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





Sent in Your ANNUAL REPORT Yet? 


Deadline for entries in THE SPECTATOR’s annual 
judging is April 15, 1959. Single-fold leaflets or elab- 
orate brochures, all are judged first by SPECTATOR 


staff, then by outside experts. Results are announced 
in the June issue. Mail to: Report Survey, The 
Spectator, 56th & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 39, Pa. 








WE BLAME THE ECONOMY... 
NOT THE SALESMAN SELLING MUTUAL FUNDS! 


It is regrettable that the economy has forced the public to turn partially to equities and mutual funds when they think 
of a retirement income. Our sincere hope is that the economy will stop its dizzy climb and our currency become stabi- 
lized. Rather than blame the salesman for the situation, we are equipping him to fulfill his client’s needs and desires. 
We not only permit our representatives to sell mutual fund shares, but also show them how such will actually aid in 
the sale of more life insurance. Write me for complete details on how you can be a modern life insurance salesman. 


A g. Yoel, Agency Vice-President 


LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona @ Califor- 
nia ¢ Delaware ® Florida © Georgia ® Illinois © Indiana © Ken- 
tucky @ Maine ® Maryland © Massachusetts ® Michigan ® Mis- 
souri © New Hampshire © New Mexico ® Ohio ® Pennsylvania 
Tennessee @ Virginia © West Virginia @ D. of C. © Hawaii 
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Investments: Are We Buying 
Inflation in Our Common Stocks? 


By ERVIN L. HALL 
Partner, Davis and Hall 
Investment Management 


OU may be sure of one thing. 

There has been a change in in- 
vestor thinking. There has also 
been a change in his appraisal of 
investment values, particularly as 
applied to common stocks. These 
changes have not been sudden. As 
a matter of fact like most changes, 
they have evolved slowly. Also 
although common = stocks have 
gained adherence, the approach to 
them as dominant investment 
media is still one of caution. 

Even so, common stocks have be- 
come respectable. They are no 
longer considered speculations just 
because they represent an equity 
interest rather than a creditor in- 
terest. This in itself is an impor- 
tant forward step. 

You are probably aware from 
your own observations, from your 
discussion with friends in whom 
you. have confidence, and from the 
action taken by institutional in- 
vestors, that there is today a sus- 
tained demand for and interest in 
common stocks. 

Actually this is not too surpris- 
ing. The common stocks of the 
well-known companies in this coun- 
try reflect the productive capacity 
of the country. The successes of 
these companies in supplying our 
needs is the motive power that has 
built and is continuing to build our 
economy. 

To share in this growth, an 
ownership interest is essential. 
Bonds will not supply it because 
they represent a creditor position, 
not ownership. Bonds are by na- 
ture fixed and static. Common 
stock ownership, on the other hand, 
follows the ebb and flow of eco- 
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nomic progress. It is through such 
ownership that investors share in 
this progress. 

It has been increasingly obvious 
since the War that this country has 
been in an active and expanding 
phase of development. Scientific 
achievements have been tremen- 
dous. Productive capacity has been 
increased. This added capacity has 
become evermore efficient due to 
automation and other labor-saving 
devices. These new machines in 
turn have increased the produc- 
tivity of the individual. 


New Spurts After Pause 


This vibrant growth has slowed 
at times as it did in 1946 and 1953 
and as recently as 1957. But the 
urge to produce more and better 
products, for consumers willing 
and able to buy those products, has 
resulted in new growth after each 
pause. All this spells progress, 
and as General Electric says so 
succinctly, “progress is our most 
important product.” 

Not many years ago common 


stocks of even the best of com- 
panies were considered a specula- 
tion. They were all right for the 
adventurous but not for those 
interested in building stability and 
security for the future. So when 
in 1925 Edgar Lawrence Smith 
wrote a treatise on common stocks 
as long term investments, a con- 
siderable amount of controversy 
surged around it. 


Outgrowth of Research 


The book was an outgrowth of 
Mr. Smith’s research into the 
widely held theory that high grade 
bonds could be relied on to be 
better investments than common 
stocks during periods of appreciat- 
ing dollars. He proved to his own 
satisfaction that this was not so. 
From that point he went on to 
present facts that built a strong 
case for common stocks as long 
term investments whether’ the 
dollar was appreciating or de- 
preciating. 

The book jogged the thinking of 
investors but unfortunately for the 
theory, the country was on a 
speculative spree that eventually 
overran itself. When this happened, 
a reaction set in. Conservative 
investors—many of whom had been 
sucked into the 1926-1929 vortex of 
speculation—were caught far off 
shore and naturally did not think 
kindly of common stocks for either 
long or short term investment. 
However, these investors were 
faced with a dilemma as the de- 
pression that followed the splurge 
brought with it the elimination of 
the gold clause in bond issues, the 
devaluation of the dollar, and the 
resultant inflation. Then bond 
holders were none too happy. As 
time went on and despite the ups 

Continued on page 82 
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Over 
*750 million 

of 

new paid 

business 


. during the year 1958. 
No Group, Industrial 


or Health and Accident. 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 


Lhe Friendly 


FRANKLIN LIFE S33" 
N rt A ELA COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1958 
ASSETS 


Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 
Policy Loans 


Interest Due and Accrued 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
Policy and Contract Reserves: 
Life and Annuity 
Accident and Health 
Investment and Mortality Contingency Fund 
Gross Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance 


Taxes Accrued Bat Not Due .....iccccicccncccss 


Agents’ Bond or Savings Deposits 


Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Payment .... 


Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items. . 


Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus 
Capital and Surplus 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


> 296.783.666.70 


337,077,005.96 
10,086,359.99 
10,627,179.82 
49,525,857.74 
15,842,781.00 
28.497,505.43 
4.576,540.91 





753.016,897.55 


5 603,641,262.00 


14,628,796.00 
10,000,000.00 
2,343,042.29 
5,614,985. 19 
1,139,492.79 
3,960,505.44 
3,954,535.4 1 





644,882.619.12 
108, 134,278.43 





753.016.897.55 





Gains in Life Insurance in Force During 1958 


Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1958 .... 


$ 300.864.602.00 
5.276.706.37 1.00 
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erdict: An Auto Case Where 
Temporary Was Too Long 


Temporary Substitute 
Automobile Clause 


An action was brought by the 
company against its assured in 
which it asked the court to declare 
that there was no coverage under 
its policy on her Dodge automobile. 
The assured had an accident re- 
sulting in injuries to her mother 
while she was driving her hus- 
band’s Chevrolet to a hospital to 
see her father. 


Second Car Not Insured 


The assured and her husband 
had been married shortly before 
the accident. When they returned 
home they found that her Dodge 
was overheating, the exhaust was 
smoking excessively, and there was 
trouble with the battery. Her hus- 
band gave her the Chevrolet to 
drive while he was having the 
Dodge repaired. He had no insur- 
ance on the Chevrolet. After re- 
pairing the Dodge himself and 
driving it for several days, the hus- 
band was going to give it back to 
the wife. Then the assured’s father 
became ill. It was while going to 
the hospital that the accident hap- 
pened. 

The court considered two provi- 
sions of the insurer’s policy. In- 
suring agreement LV (3) pro- 
vided: “Temporary Substitute Au- 
tomobile — under coverages A, B 
and C, an automobile now owned by 
the named insured while temporar- 
ily used as the substitute for the 
described automobile while with- 
drawn from normal use because of 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 


Member New York Bar 


its breakdown, repair, servicing, 
loss or destruction. .. .” 

Insuring agreement V, relating 
to the use of other automobiles, 
provided that “If the named in- 
sured is an individual who owns 
the automobile classified as ‘plea- 
sure and business’ or husband and 
wife either or both of whom own 
said automobile, such insurance as 
is afforded by this policy for bodily 
injury liability, for property dam- 
age liability and for medical pay- 
ments with respect to said automo- 
bile applies with respect to any 
other automobile, subject to the 
following provisions. .. .” 
court rendered judg- 
ment in favor of the injured 
mother. The appellate court held 
that the terms of agreement LV 
(3) were not met. While the tem- 
porary use of the husband’s car by 
the wife at the time of the accident 


The lower 
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"T. J. seems over-cautious since 
lawsuit.” 


was proved, it was not shown that 
the use took place while her car 
was withdrawn from normal use 
because it was not usable or was 
being repaired. On the contrary, 
her car was actually being used by 
her husband at the time and the 
only reason it was not being used 
by her was because it was not con- 
venient for her Clause IV 
(3) did not merely provide that the 
car be withdrawn from normal use, 
but that it be withdrawn for the 
physical unfit- 


to do so. 


specific reason of 


ness. 


Infrequent Use Only 


As to Agreement V, the court 

found that the Chevrolet was fur- 
nished to the assured for her regu- 
lar use. Her testimony indicated 
that the use of his car during the 
time it was in her possession was 
exactly the same as the use of her 
own car before they were married. 
Therefore, the husband’s car was 
not covered at the time of the ac- 
cident because such provisions pro- 
vided coverage for infrequent or 
casual use of other automobiles, 
not for automobiles that are fre- 
quently used. 
(Pennsylvania Threshermen & 
Farmers’ Mutual v. Robertson, U.S. 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, 
October 6, 195s 


Medical Payments and 


“Blue Cross” 

In Kopp v. Home Mutual Insur 
ance Co., the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court (January 2, 1959) handed 

Continued on page 61 
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Adding a “best seller” 
to a history of service 


Nineteen FIFTY-EIGHT was indeed a “best seller’’ 
for Provident Mutual. In this, the 94th year of its 
history, the Company established new records in 
sales, and increased its services to the policyowners; 
Provident Mutual insurance in force increased to 
$2,301,000,000. 


The wide range of new Provident Mutual pro- 
grams developed during 1957, and backed by enthu- 
siastic and informed representatives, accounted for 
the Company’s well-defined growth pattern of 1958. 
Sales of individual life policies reached an unprece- 
dented $234 million, exceeding by 26% the previous 
all-time high. In the broad field of group insurance, 
the Company continued to expand its life, accident 


and health insurance and pension coverages. 


This record of a record year reaffirms, with 
strength and simplicity, Provident Mutual’s con- 
tinuing objective: 


to provide the best in modern insurance pro- 
tection, at the most economical cost possible, 
for the thousands of men and women who buy 
insurance—and to render, through trained 
Provident Mutual representatives, the personal 
and individual service that best meets their 
needs. 


The results of 1958 afford tangible evidence of how 
well Provident Mutual is fulfilling that responsibility. 


Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 59 


down an opinion which is appar- 
ently the first of its kind. The 
plaintiff was covered by a Medical 
Payments clause in his automobile 
liability policy and was hospitalized 
after an auto accident. He had 
policy with the “Blue Cross” plan 
and his hospital bill was_ totally 
paid by “Blue Cross.” The auto- 
mobile carrier refused to pay his 
claim for the hospital bill under 
the Medical Payment coverage. 

In ruling that the carrier had to 
pay the insured, the Court said: 


Defense Too Narrow 


“The defendant insurance com- 
pany does not base its refusal to 
pay the plaintiff anything to apply 
on the hospital bill upon the ground 
that the plaintiff should not re- 
cover twice for the same expense. 
On the contrary, it concedes that, 
if the hospitalization had taken 
place in a hospital not affiliated 
with Blue Cross, and the plaintiff 
had paid the bill and had been re- 
imbursed by Blue Cross, he would 
be entitled to recover therefor 
from the defendant, subject to the 
$500 coverage limit. The defen- 
dant’s defense is placed upon the 
very narrow ground that the plain- 
tiff never incurred any expense for 
his hospitalization. This is because 
under the plaintiff’s contract with 
Blue Cross, and the contract be- 
tween Luther Hospital and Blue 
Luther Hospital was obli- 
gated to furnish such hospitaliza- 
tion free to the plaintiff and to look 
solely to Blue Cross for payment. 


Cross, 


“The pertinent provision of the 
defendant’s policy reads as follows: 
Coverage C—Medical Payments. To 
pay all reasonable expenses _in- 
curred within one year from the 
date of accident for necessary med- 
ical, surgical, X-ray and dental ser- 
vices, including prosthetic devices, 
and necessary ambulance, hospital, 
professional nursing and funeral 
services. Division 1. To or for the 
named insured and each relative 
who sustains bodily injury, sick- 
ness or disease, including death re- 
sulting therefrom, hereinafter 
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called ‘bodily injury,’ caused by ac- 
cident, while occupying or through 
being struck by an automobile. 

“Elsewhere in the policy the 
amount of medical payments cov- 
erage is expressly limited to $500 
for each person. 

“The defendant contends that, 
under the above quoted policy pro- 
vision, it is a condition precedent 
to the insured’s right of recovery 
upon the policy for his hospitaliza- 
tion that he shall have first in- 
curred a debt for the same. It is 
clear from the undisputed facts 
that no such debt was incurred by 
the plaintiff to pay for such hos- 
pitalization. However, a debt was 
incurred on the part of Blue Cross 
to pay such expense to Luther Hos- 
pital, and the plaintiff had paid 
quarterly premiums to Blue Cross 
as consideration for Blue Cross un- 
dertaking so to do. Thus expense 
was incurred for hospital services 
furnished ‘to or for’ the plaintiff 
insured. 


Consideration Paid 

“The aforequoted policy provi- 
sions do not state who is required 
to incur the expense in order for 
the insured to recover for medical 
or hospital services supplied to or 
for him. There thus exists an am- 
biguity. It is a generally accepted 
rule of construction that ambigui- 
ties in a contract of insurance are 
to be resolved against the insurer 
who drafted the same and in favor 
of the insured.” 

The Court went on to say: “Even 
though the policy provision is am- 
must be construed 
against the insurer, 


biguous and 
the unreason- 
able result must be avoided of so 
construing the medical payments 
clause of defendant’s policy as to 
permit the injured person to re- 
cover for medical or hospital ser- 
vices supplied to him by some third 
party volunteer without cost or 
personal liability to pay therefor 
on the part of such injured person. 
However, where the injured person 
(in this case the insured) pays a 
consideration to have the expense 
of such medical or hospital services 
paid without liability to such in- 
jured person, it is our considered 
judgment that the injured person 
should be permitted to recover such 

Continued on page 62 








We make selling 
life insurance 
easy for you 


That's why each year more and more 
casualty agencies have been selling 
SUN LIFE policies. 

. and also that's why SUN LIFE 
has grown continuously so that today 
we have 


OVER ONE HALF BILLION DOLLARS 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


Grow with us, we will not just put 
you in the life insurance business, but 
we will give you the kind of prompt, 
personalized service you need for a 
profitable operation. 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
105 E. Redwood St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


General ag out are available 
in N. J., Del., Md. , Ohio., Ind., Ill. 
Pa. and D C. Narita ‘in confidence to 
B. A. Frank, Director of General Agencies. 














Useful to you 
and your clients... 


ANY BROKERS and agents use our 

brochure, “Appraisal Procedure,” 
in discussions with their clients. It ex- 
plains the step-by-step procedure fol- 
lowed in authoritative appraisals of 
industrial, commercial and institutional 
properties. 

‘Appraisal Procedure” also answers 
the many and frequent questions about 
appraisals your clients may have. 

Our booklet, “What The Businessman 
Should Know About Fire Insurance” 
(100 pages of valuable information) 
will also be appreciated by your clients. 

A supply of these brochures and 
booklets is available to you — 
cost or obligation. Write Dept. T 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS co. 
Recognized Appraisal Authorities 

4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Offices Coast to Coast. 

First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 











Verdict 


Continued from page 61 


expense under the policy clause in 
question.” 


Sufficiency of Records to 
Establish Loss 


The insureds, business partners, 
were covered by a policy indemnify- 
ing them against loss through any 





Lee Vranek 
Branch Manager, DENVER 


Walter H. Mclvor 
Branch Manager, SAN DIEGO 


A Year of Expansion 


A highlight of Manufacturers Life’s operations during 1958 has been 
the expansion of our agency organization in the United States. New 
Branches were opened in Denver, San Diego, Flint and Oklahoma 
City. Just recently an office was opened in Richmond, Va. which 
brings to 29 the number of Manufacturers Life Branches across the 
nation. Pictured here are the men who will bring to these territories 
the Manufacturers Life tradition of friendly and competent service 
for policyowners and top-flight facilities for brokers. 

A number of new records complete the picture of 1958 as a year 
of outstanding accomplishments. Our new business in this country 
amounted to $137,739,576 representing 32% of the Company's 
total new business in 1958. Assets of the Company now amount to 
$819,795,409 and the net rate of interest earned was 5.11%. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 


INSURANCE 


Branch Manager, FLINT 


Joseph S. Ellis, c.L.u. 
Branch Manager, OKLAHOMA CITY 


fraudulent or dishonest act of any 
of their employees. There was a 
burglary at their place of business 
by entry through a window left un- 
locked by an employee for the pur- 
pose of accommodating the unlaw- 
ful entry. The combination of the 
insureds’ safe was “knocked off” 
and the lock “punched” and _ re- 
leased. 

Section 4 of the policy provided 
that ‘‘assured shall keep verifiable 
records of all property covered by 
this policy.” The burglars took 





John M. Dowd 


fs 


Nathaniel W. Covington, Jr. 
Branch Manager, RICHMOND 





cash in the sum of $190.81 which 
was readily determined from the 
insureds’ records. It was also 
claimed that the sum of $6,100 was 
stolen from the safe. This sum was 
allegedly in a legal-size manila en- 
velope with notations and entries 
of the sum kept on the back of the 
envelope. It was never recovered. 
The company rejected this claim. 


Trial Court Reversed 

The trial court awarded a judg- 
ment for the insureds including the 
claim of $6,100. The Appellate 
Court reversed this judgment, say- 
ing: 

“As we have indicated, the nota- 
tions on the envelope could not 
be confirmed or substantiated or 
checked by any other written rec- 
ord as to the amounts of the money 
assertedly put into the envelope 
from time to time or as to the 
amount of money from time to 
time withdrawn or as to the bal- 
ances which remained when 
amounts were from time to time 
withdrawn. Obviously, defendant 
insurer, in endeavoring to deter- 
mine with accuracy the extent of 
its liability, without any further 
written record kept, could only re- 
sort to the memory of interested 
parties for verbal verification of 
the balance which remained in the 
envelope at the time of the burglary 
and theft... . 


Ambiguity Denied 

“Plaintiffs refer to Black’s Law 
Dictionary, 4th Ed., pp. 1732-1733, 
and to one of its definitions of the 
word ‘verify.’ Plaintiffs urge that, 
since the term ‘verify’ may be used 
in the sense of ‘to confirm or sub- 
stantiate by oath,’ consequently, 
the adjective ‘verifiable’ as used by 
Section 4 means capable of being 
substantiated by oath or sworn to, 
or by other competent proof. At 
least, say plaintiffs, the word ‘veri- 
fiable’ is ambiguous rendering the 
terms of the policy, particularly 
Section 4, open to two constructions 
and Section 4 is to be construed in 
favor of the insured. We cannot 
follow this reasoning with respect 
to Section 4 in the circumstances of 
this case. We have seen that in 
Black’s Law Dictionary, the word 
‘verify’ is also defined—‘to check or 
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test the accuracy or exactness of’ 
or ‘to confirm or establish the au- 
thenticity of’; and we have made 
reference to Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary in which it is 
seen that the word ‘verify’ may also 
be used in the sense—‘to check or 
test the accuracy or exactness of.’ 
We think it was rather something 
like in these last-stated senses. that 
the word ‘verifiable’ was designedly 
used in the quoted provision, Sec- 
tion 4, involved in the instant case. 
To give the word ‘verify’ or ‘verifi- 
able’ in Section 4, the meaning in- 
tended when we are, for examples, 
speaking of a ‘verified pleading,’ or 
of proof of a controverted fact in 
the trial of a cause, would contra- 
vene the design which the courts 
have almost universally ascribed as 
the intent and purpose of such a 
provision. 


Protect Against False Claims 


“Provisions, such as we have in 
the instant case and those substan- 
tially similar in fire, burglary and 
theft insurance, are valid and en- 
forceable and failure to substan- 
tially comply with them may pre- 
clude recovery. Such _ provisions 
should be given fair interpretations 
and when reasonably possible, the 
interpretations should favor the in- 
sured. But the reasonable inter- 
pretations must be consistent with 
the design of such provisions which 
is to protect the insurer from 
fraudulent and excessive claims. 


Substantial Records Needed 


The purpose of such provisions 
or clauses is to protect the insurer 
from paying losses in excess of 
those actually sustained, the evi- 
dent intent being to enable the in- 
surer, by means of accurate rec- 
ords, to ascertain with reasonable 
certainty the amount of the loss 
and the extent of liability. In com- 
plying with such clauses no par- 
ticular method or system of book- 
keeping or record keeping is re- 
quired, even the books or records 
may be informal; but there should 
be such substantial compliance as 
to enable the insurer to determine 
the loss with reasonable certainty.” 
(Miller v. American Bonding Co. 
of Baltimore, Missouri Supreme 
Court, December 5, 1958) 
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“Harvey, when field and home office get 
together, it’s bound to happen!” 


Coordinated planning ahead, with em- 
phasis on backing fieldmen, has resulted in 
solid growth (28% increase in sales over 
last year) — expanded offices — full port- 
folio, including Commercial Group Plans, 
solicited and followed through by our own 
fieldmen in existing agencies, to help build 
up more contacts. 


You will go places with a company that’s going places 


Write: G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


There’s only one 


Shenandoah Life 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office «+ Roanoke, Va. 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company Owned By And Operated For Its Policyholders 





E. P. Higgins & Co. 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Bourse Building 


Consulting Actuaries 
Phila. 6, Penna. 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
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MORE THAN A 


BUSINESS 


To be the first life insurance company in 
America would be honor indeed. But to 
recall also that the Fund is the oldest 
chartered business in our fair land, gives 
us another reason to be proud. 

First in many ways, this honorable, not 
venerable, company lias progressively used 
the best methods available in this ministry. 
Good will has been closely allied to good 
business. When the Fund stretched out 
its hand to help the needy, that hand has 
not been empty. Family tables have been 
replenished by the aid of actuarial tables. 
The Greathearts have a reasonableness 
that the thoughtless never know. When 
the Fund’s ministry to the clergy requires 
it, the Fund will pioneer in new fields 
of service. 


_ Mere lhan a lustness 
_an Insthition 


14 BRANCHES—COAST TO COAST 
TEXAS TO ONTARIO 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, PRESIDENT 





A Message to Insurance Agents or Agencies Con- 
trolling eofocss Of instalment Consumer Credit 
institutions. For a permanent insurance market 
and maximum commissions on credit life, accident 
and health and physical damage (comprehensive, 
fire, theft and collision) get full details of the 
Resolute Insurance Companies’ Plan. Learn how 
the complete facilities of these companies, spe- 
cifically organized to write the specialized physi- 
cal damage and credit life, accident and health 
insurance ting from credit in- 
stitutions, can help you. Write today to E. K. 
Scribner, President, 





| 


esolute Insurance Compan- | 


les, Resolute Building, Hartford 2, Connecticut. | 


Resolute Insurance Company 


Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company | 





For your convenience... 


The reply card on page 73 of this 
issue can be used to obtain addi- 
tional information about the items 
which are followed by card numbers 
in both the Products and Services 
and Contracts and Policies depart- 


ments. 


























THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 








55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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COVERAGES AND FORMS 


Transit Cash Letter 
Policy for Banks 


Q. What companies write this 
form? 

A. Fire and casualty companies 
through their inland marine de- 
partments. 

Q. How is it written? 

A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this policy insure 
against? 

A. It insures against claims 
which may arise by reason of: 
(1) loss of items contained in a 
Transit Cash Letter during transit 
for the purposes of collection, 
presentation or payment, or (2) 
loss of cancelled checks drawn by 
a customer after they have been 
charged to a customer’s account, 
following the dispatch or delivery 
of a statement of such account 
which purports to enclose these 
checks, or (3) extra expenses in- 
curred by the assured in the at- 
tempt to identify the depositors of 
lost items or to secure duplicates 
thereof. 

A Transit Cash Letter is defined 
as any letter sent by the assured 
or its correspondent banks or any 
Federal Reserve Bank, which 
itemizes all checks, promissory 
notes, drafts and similar items, 
sent with the letter and accepted 
by the assured for deposit, pay- 
ment or collection. 

Coverage is restricted to letters 
in transit within the United States 
and/or Canada, to the premises of 
banks, on which the items con- 
tained are drawn, until delivery at 
destination. Such transportation 
includes exposures while the prop- 
erty is in custody of messengers 
and conveyances used to and from 
post offices and express offices. 

In event of non-delivery because 
of error in address or removal of 
addressee, insurance continues un- 
til delivery at proper destination. 
Return letters from addressee 


banks are also covered in transit 
to assured’s premises. 


Exclusions 

Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. This policy does not cover: 
(1) dishonest or criminal acts of 
assured’s employees or employees 
of correspondent or drawee banks 
to which letters have been for- 
warded by mail or express, (2) 
letters sent to the clearing house 
of which the assured is a member 
or affiliate unless forwarded by 
mail or express, (3) forgery losses. 

The usual war and acts of war 
exclusions are incorporated in this 
policy as well as the standard nu- 
clear incident limitations. 


Rates 

Q. What are the rates? 

A. The rates (to banks that re- 
tain photos of every item) for the 
minimum $50,000 limit of cover- 
age are based upon the “average 
daily sendings” described as the 
total value of all items contained 
in Transit Cash Letters dispatched 
from the assured’s premises dur- 
ing the preceding 12 months, di- 
vided by the number of banking 
days for this period. These rates 
vary between $2.50 per $1,000 of 
insurance for average daily.send- 
ings of $25,000 to $.20 per $1,000 
for shipments exceeding $1,000,000 
average per diem. 

These rates increased 20 
per cent for $75,000 coverage and 
3314, per cent for a _ $100,000 
policy. 


are 


Special Policy for Banks 
Financial institutions are pros- 
pects for this form of protection 
because the nature of their opera- 
tions requires forwarding of 
checks, promissory notes for pay- 
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ment and collections as well as the 
transmission of statements and 
cancelled checks to depositors. 

It is designed for those banks 
that maintain microfilmed records 
of checks and drafts that are 
transmitted through the mails. 

One policy condition requires 
the assured to photograph the face 
of each check bearing only one 
endorsement and both front and 
back of instruments bearing more 
than one endorsement. The cov- 
erage is not void, however, if 
failure to comply with this stipu- 
lation is due to mechanical failure 
of the photographic equipment or 
film (whether developed or not) or 
if such failure is due to an error 
or omission by any of the as- 
sured’s employees. 


Reporting Form of Policy 

The initial premium for this pol- 
icy is based upon the “average 
sendings” from each of the as- 
sured’s offices for the 12 months 
prior to the inception of the pol- 
icy. Thereafter the policyholder 
reports these exposures on each 
anniversary date. 

As previously stated, “average 
sendings” are the total value of 
all items transmitted from all the 
assured’s offices for a 12-month pe- 
riod, divided by the number of 
banking days. The premium is ad- 
justed annually. If the earned 
charges exceed the deposit, an ad- 
ditional premium is charged, and 
of course the reverse is true if 
sendings have diminished below 
the previous year. 

The policy also insures items 
which are returned by the banks 
upon which they are drawn. The 
transit coverage continues until 
the items are received at the as- 
sured’s offices. 

Extra incurred expenses for 
which the policy provides cover- 
age include indemnity for over- 
time wages paid to employees 
and/or salaries to part time work- 
ers hired for the purpose of iden- 
tifying the depositors of items that 
have been lost or engaged in ob- 
taining duplicates. 


What Constitutes a Loss 
A loss within the meaning of 
this policy is the amount of all 
items contained in a Transit Cash 
Continued on page 66 
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PICTURE OF TWO MEN BUSY WINNING FRIENDS 
for Agents of KEMPER Companies 


For the third year — strong television support for KEMPER 
company agents! 

Kemper Insurance is backing its agents this spring with the 
top-rated NBC NEWS television show, featuring the crack 
reporting team of Chet Huntley and David Brinkley. 

Starting February 10, each week for ten weeks millions of 
viewers will hear and see the story of independent agency serv- 
ice and the countrywide facilities, full line protection and 
savings opportunities through policyholder dividends of the 
Kemper companies. 

It’s one more way we help our agents win friends even before 
the first call is made. 

If you are interested in representing one of the progressive 
KEMPER companies, write Agency Production Department, 
Home Office, Chicago 40. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
divisions of KEMPER insurance 


Chicago 40 





Over 50 years of Experience and Service 


$1,250,000,000 
Insurance in Force 
$222,000,000 
in Assets 


Since 
190 q|Company | 


Home Office Dallas, Texas 


Southland rome Life 
[company 





Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 65 


Letter which has been missing for 
20 days from the time the policy- 
holder becomes aware of non-ar- 
rival at place of destination. 
While the insurance limit ap- 
plies to each loss as defined in the 
policy, the protection is automati- 
cally reinstated upon discovery of 


“The only way to 


GROW is GO 


... and now 


we re going for 
THREE BILLION 


in record time. 


= 


Theo. P. Beasley 


President 


such loss so that the full amount 
of the policy is maintained at all 
times. 


When Is a "Pop" 
Not an Explosion? 


In the January issue, “Coverages and 
Forms" discussed Insurance Against Loss 
From Radio-active Isotopes. A reader wrote 
in commenting on the excellence of this 
article, and requested the circumstances 
about a loss mentioned in the piece. The 
courts decided that insurer was liable for 
damages under the "explosion" clause but 
denied charges made for decontamination 
expenses. Feeling that many readers would 


why cond you join the Go Veam 


Today is a good time 


to investigate the exclusive 


BROKERAGE OPPORTUNITY 


with the GO Company 


Contact Edward R. Nadalin, 


Assistant Vice President & Director of Brokerage 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY-HOME OFFICE-DALLAS 


LIFE @ ACCIDENT © SICKNESS © MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT © HOSPITALIZATION 
GROUP © FRANCHISE @ BROKERAGE @ COMPLETE REINSURANCE FACILITIES 


be interested in the details, THE SPEC- 
TATOR reproduces below our correspon- 
dent's explanation of that case: 

The citation is: American Alli- 
ance Insurance Company, V. Kele- 
ket X-ray Corporation, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict, Western Division of Ohio, 
modified by the Court of Appeals 
for the 6th Circuit. (248 F. 2D 
920.) A full report makes interest- 
ing reading as court denied recov- 
ery for decontamination costs 
necessarily incurred to render the 
factory tenantable after the ex- 
posure to radio-active emission. 

Actually the incident occurred 
on July 24, 1951. Keleket X-ray 
Corp., manufactures instruments 
designed to measure radioactivity, 
such as Geiger counters, ionization 
chambers and pocket dosimeters. 
A radium needle of known strength 
positioned in a container under 
pressure, was used to calibrate 
these instruments. 


5-Month Shutdown 


At the time of the accident an 
employee was using a small iridi- 
um-platinum capsule housing ra- 
dium barium sulfate, a_ highly 
radio-active salt, the radium con- 
tent being approximately 50 milli- 
grams. While placing the capsule 
in position for calibration, the em- 
ployee heard a “pop,” which was 
followed by an emission of vapor, 
the radium salt. This mist to- 
gether with radon gas quickly 
permeated the plant through the 
ventilation system, ruining stock 
and rendering the plant inoperative 
in whole or part for a period of 
approximately five months because 
of the radiation peril to which the 
employees would be subject. 

It was held that the release of 
the built-up pressure of gas, which 
blew out the capsule, was an ex- 
plosion within the meaning of both 
the Direct and Business Interrup- 
tion policies under the Extended 
Cover endorsement, but strange to 
relate, the cost of decontamination, 
an expense incurred to reduce the 
period of enforced inactivity, was 
not allowed as part of the loss pay- 
able, the court holding that Kele- 
ket X-ray Corporation failed to 
show these efforts tended to re- 
duce the Business Interruption 
loss. 
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The skill 


of the 
marksman... 


. 


depends upon 


the skill of the gunsmith... 


The balance, workmanship and quality of a top grade weapon 
backed by the name of an expert gun maker adds immeas- 
urably to the skill and confidence of the marksman. In like 
manner, CHUBB & SON brings the same measure of 


confidence to the skilled agent and broker. 


CHUBB & SON , Underwriters 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 
Managers 
FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ THE MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. * THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD 
LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) * ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
Ocean and Inland Marine . Transportation > Fire and Automobile . Casualty ° Surety Fidelity 
Life Insurance through Federal’s affiliate Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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Major Medical Plan Ties 
Deductible Amount to Income 


Among NEW CONTRACTS AND POLICIES a com- 
pany opens the door for canvalescent home care. 


In conjunction with its centen- 
nial year, Guardian Life of Amer- 
ica, New York, has replaced its 
major medical policy with a new 
contract called the Centennial. Like 
the original, the Centennial can be 
continued for the life of husband 
and wife. The company can change 
premiums only on a class basis. 

“Per illness” limit is $10,000 for 
covered charges during a_ three- 
year benefit period. There is also 
a $10,000 aggregate limit for each 
covered person after age 65. Re- 
quired deductible varies with the 
income of the insured at the time 
of claim, starting at $500 for an- 
nual incomes under $20,000. Max- 
imum deductible is $1,000 for in- 
comes over $25,000. 


Convalescent Home, 
Mental Iliness 

A new coverage pays $12.50 per 
day for convalescent home care for 
up to 30 days immediately follow- 
ing hospital confinement. A provi- 
sion for mental illness covers the 
first 60 days in a hospital, and for 
30 days of post-hospital psychiatric 
follow-up. 

Dependent children are covered 
until age 22 or prior marriage. 
They are then entitled to individual 
MM policies without evidence of in- 
surability. 


For Further Information Circle 235 on Card 


Insurance for Sports Teams 


Three new baseball-softball team 
accident plans are offered by 
American Casualty, Reading, Pa. 
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WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 72 and 75 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


Plans 1 and 2 provide $1,000 Ac- 
cident Medical Expense and $1,000 
Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment coverage for adult amateur, 
semi-pro and college baseball or 
softball teams. 

Plan 3 provides $1,500 Accident 
Medical Expense and $1,500 Acci- 
dental Death and Dismemberment 
coverage for youth teams, junior 
and senior high school baseball and 
softball teams. 

Each plan is written on a team 
basis. All players, coaches and 
managers are covered under the 
one premium. New players added 
during the season are covered auto- 
matically at no extra cost. Protec- 
tion is for the full season, up to 
six months. The policy pays ex- 
penses incurred for injuries sus- 
tained while playing, practicing or 
traveling to or from “away games.” 
Dental expenses for injury to 
natural teeth are covered up to $50 
for any one accident. 


For Further Information Circle 236 on Card 


Maximum Protection for 
Disability 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg, has 
announced a Maximum Protection 
series of disability income policies. 
Contracts are described as non- 


cancellable and guaranteed continu- 
able to age 65. Benefits cannot be 
restricted without the policyhold- 
er‘s consent, even if he changes to 
a more dangerous job. Plans are 
available to men aged 18 to 55. 
Series will pay monthly benefits 
for sickness up to 18, 36, 120 
months or to age 65 and lifetime 
accident benefits. First 24 months 
are for the insured’s “own occupa- 
tion,” balance of benefit period for 
“any occupation.’”’ A new and more 
liberal definition of total disability 
has been written into the contract. 


For Further Information Circle 237 on Card 


Premiums Up in Four Steps 


Northwestern Mutual Life, Mil- 
waukee, offers the “young man on 
his way up” a life policy with 
graduated premium. Minimum face 
amount is $5,000. The low initial 
premium increases annually in four 
steps. On this GPL Plan (Gradu- 
ated Premium Life), the ultimate 
premium is slightly less than for 
an ordinary life plan. 

All provisions of ordinary life 
plans apply, including premium 
loan. Issue ages are 18 to 60. 


For Further Information Circle 238 on Card 


Provident Mutual Issues 
Family Plan 


Provident Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia, is now issuing a family 
policy. Up to three units can be 
purchased. Each unit provides $5,- 
000 whole life on the husband, 
$1,250 term on the wife of same 
age, and $1,000 term on eligible 
children up to age 25. Disability 
income and premium waiver, acci- 
dental death benefits, and level and 
decreasing term riders are offered 
in states where their issue has 
been approved. 


For Further Information Circle 239 on Card 


A&H Firm Offers Life 


National Accident and Health, 
Philadelphia, now offers a full se- 
ries of ordinary life contracts. Pol- 
icies are for individual lives, in- 
cluding juvenile. Contracts will be 
placed through selected general 
agent representatives in the 19 
states and District of Columbia 
where the company operates. Ap- 
plications for direct reporting gen- 
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eral agent’s contracts can be filed 
at the home office. 


For Further Information Circle 240 on Card 


Western and Southern 
Enters A&S 


Western and Southern Life en- 
tered the Accident and Sickness 
field in January. Contracts are of 
the commercial type, renewable 
with the consent of the company. 
Policies are participating and divi- 
dends will be paid if and when 
earned. 

Western and Southern’s portfo- 
lio covers replacement of income; 
accident medical expenses; hospital 
and surgical expenses; catastrophic 
hospital and nursing expenses, and 
catastrophic hospital, nurse, medi- 
cal and surgical expenses. 


For Further Information Circle 241 on Card 


Allstate's Boat Insurance 


Allstate now sells all risk insur- 
ance on boats, outboard motors, 
trailers, and boating equipment in 
43 states. Policies are sold at 
Sears, Roebuck stores and _ sales- 
service centers. 

Personal liability is an optional 
coverage. Contract is in illustrated 
booklet form, indexed for conven- 
ient reference. 


For Further Information Circle 242 on Card 


Conversion Right for Group 
Medical 


Pacific Mutua] Life has a special 
group conversion privilege allow- 
ing retiring employees to continue 
medical expenses coverage. 

The company guarantees to issue 
an individual policy upon an em- 
ployee’s bonafide retirement — at 
age 60 or after—from an organiza- 
tion which has the special retire- 
ment conversion privilege incor- 
porated into its basic contract. The 
retired employee can renew the 
policy annually for the duration 
of his life at the premium rates 
in effect on the renewal date. 

Benefits under the converted 
policy include hospital room and 
board; miscellaneous hospital ex- 
pense such as, X-ray, blood trans- 
fusions, operating rooms, anaes- 

Continued on page 70 
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An exceptional policy for the 


“Senior 


Partner” 


— an 
= 
<6“ _— 
hes 
~ 


\ 
| GUARDIAN’S PR-85 


For a client over age 50 — either an individual or a 


principal in a business insurance case — GUARDIAN’S 
Preferred Risk 85 is now a more attractive buy than 
ever. It offers low premiums, high cash values, 

higher dividends than ever before on our 1959 scale — 
plus the important advantage of flexible new 

policy provisions, for solving business and 

tax insurance problems. 





General insurance brokers and surplus writers are cordially 
invited to call the nearest Guardian manager for full in- 


formation, or write... 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company © Established 1860 
SO UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


| LIFE e ACCIDENT & HEALTH e PENSION PLANS e GROUP 
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Contracts and Policy Notes 


Continued from page 69 


thetics, ambulance hire, medicines, 
etc.; and surgical benefits. 


For Further Information Circle 243 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


Fidelity Life Association, Ful- 


ton, Ill., has applied the quantity 
discount concept to the dividend 
scale rather than to the gross pre- 
mium rate. A higher dividend per 
thousand is provided on permanent 
policies above $5,000. Principle is 
applied to outstanding policies is- 
sued since 1949, as well as on new 
Company is a division of 
Kemper Insurance, Chicago. 


issues. 


Frankford Mutual Fire, Phila- 
delphia, began writing all lines 





No. 3 in an enlightening series of 12 Broker-Type personalities. 





Short-Fingered Nailbiter 


Too late now. He could have used those hands to write ANICO’s 
complete line of competitive plans. Why don’t you stop worrying 


—check with ANICO. 


ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special. 
$25,000 minimum special. 

Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 

Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 

All forms of A&H. 
Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check Plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
Family Income Term Policy. 











OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN 
TERRITORY FOR REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, BROKERS AND 


SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for 
those with special qualifications and experi- 
ence will receive prompt attention and answer. 


For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


= AMERICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





of automobile insurance Febru- 
ary 2. 

General American Life offers a 
Guaranteed Insurability rider with 
most of its new standard rate life 
and endowment policies for $5,000 
or more. 

John Hancock increased benefits 
on all industrial policies issued 
before September 1, 1947. Policies 
issued before 1942 will have bene- 
fits increased by 3.5 per cent. On 
between 1942 and 1947, 
benefits are raised 1.75 per cent. 
These additions apply not only to 
death benefits and policy cash 
values, but also to disability and 
additional accidental death bene- 
fits. 

Manufacturers 
added a 


issues 


Life, Toronto, 
guaranteed insurability 
rider to new policies of $5,000 or 
more. Rider is available up to 
age 37. 

Mutual of New York offers a 
guaranteed insurability rider. 
Rider can be used in conjunction 
with juvenile insurance, starting 
at the insured’s age 25. Company 
also adopted a mortgage protec- 
tion policy where the interest rate 
is as high as 6 per cent. 

North American Life, Toronto, 
announces lower premiums. on 
women’s lives. In United States, 
new rates apply to all new partici- 
pating plans of $5,000 or more, 
company’s Ordinary 
Life Special, on which dividends 
are higher to women. Rates on 
term plans and riders are the same 
as for men, as are cash values and 
dividends. 

Pacific National Life supplied a 
revamped rate book to agents and 
added a quantity discount feature 
on policies of higher amounts. 
Company is a subsidiary of Mat- 
son Assurance, San Francisco. 

Sun Life of Canada, Montreal, 
revised premium rates in the 
United States effective February 
2, basing them on the quantity 
discount principle. 

Zurich-American received ap- 
proval of their Meritmatic plan 
filing in Ohio, the fifth state to 
permit use of this lower-cost plan 
for safe drivers. It provides a 
continuous policy, written by its 
American Guarantee and Liabil- 
ity Company, with six-month re- 
newals and direct billing of in- 
sureds. 


except for 
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PRODUCT FEATURE 


Addressing System Collects and 
Compares Data Automatically 


OW you can add electronic se- 

lectivity to combine addressing 
and statistics. With Elliott Com- 
pany’s punched card stencil system, 
you can choose items and print 
them in a single stroke directly 
onto postcards, envelopes, broad- 
sides or other mailing pieces, while 
all features of the punched card 
are retained. 

The punched card stencil con- 
sists of a standard punched card 
with a window in the center. The 
window is covered by a coated tis- 
sue stencil on which names, ad- 
dresses or other non-changing data 
can be stencilled for reproduction. 
By recording in this space the non- 
variable information, more punched 
positions in each card become avail- 
able for recording other variable or 
control information. 

Stencils can be prepared on stand- 
ard typewriters, on modified units 
with automatic card feed, or on 
tape-operated typewriters with au- 
tomatic card feed at speeds up to 
400 cards per hour. Or they can 
be made by single-stroke transfer 
from embossed credit cards. 

Elliott’s Model G-EW Addresser 
is an automatic feed addressing 
machine. It operates at a speed of 
100 addresses per minute. Ma- 
chine will selectively address from 
punched card stencils any desired 


Model G-PCA Addresser with optional memory 
circuit. Machine processes both punched card 
stencils and standard punched cards without the 
stencil window. It has two hoppers, one to re- 


category within a list, address an 
entire list, or address material 
from a presorted group of punched 
card stencils. 

Another model, the G-PCA Ad- 
dresser automatically feeds and im- 
prints punched cards from punched 
ecard stencils. Addressing is con- 


trolled by a unit that compares con- 
trol numbers in the cards being ad- 
dressed with corresponding num- 
bers in the stencils for matching, 
higher, or lower values. As an op- 


Control Unit for Addressers is 
connected by cable to the ad 
dressing machine. Unit houses 
the contro! plug board, all 
control equipment, and eight 
electrically operated counters. 
Various standard arrangements 
of the plug board are availa- 
ble, depending on 80 or 90 
column punching. 


ceive cards segregated from the regular run, the 


other for cards which have completed the process. 
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Automatic feed 


tion, this addresser can be equipped 
with a memory circuit to address 
any number of matching cards 
from each punched card stencil. 

A comparing unit similar to the 
G-PCA is contained in Model G- 
PCB Addresser. This machine has 
in addition an auxiliary punched 
card feed and sensing units that 
are synchronized. Information 
punched in each card is compared 
with corresponding data in the 
stencils to control the addressing 
of envelopes and other material fed 
on the G-EW Addresser. 


Basic Customer File 


The system provides for auto- 
matic high-speed addressing of all 
statements. The machine’s compar- 
ing function insures accurate ad- 
dressing and allows for rechecking 
non-matched statements. It guar- 
antees maintenance of an active 
basic file of all customers that can 
be used for promotional activities, 
accounting records, statistics and 
other functions. 

Additional functions on both the 
G-PCA and G-PCB are dating, 
signing, sorting, counting, and var- 
iable stencil punching, either on a 
continuous basis, or as a part of 
the comparing step. 

-Elinor Kinley 


IBM stencil cutter for Elliott 
punched card stencils. Any standard office stencil 
cutter can be used. For further information about 
the G-EW Addresser circle Number 36 on card on 


page 73. 





New Products and Services: 
Direct Service on Auto Claims 


. . 
Claim Service 

A plan permitting insurers to 
settle claims for damaged automo- 
bile convertible tops or interiors 
anywhere in the United States has 
been announced by Rayco Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Insurance adjusters can send 
top or interior damage claimants 
to any of the 150 Rayco stores 
from coast to coast. The Rayco 
operator will assess the damage, 
contact the insurance office, and 
arrange a settlement in accord- 
ance with the insurers deprecia- 
tion policy. 

If the damage is not too exten- 
sive, repairs will be made while 
the claimant waits. Where the ad- 
juster recommends Rayco to the 
insured, a settlement will be made 
in accordance with a pre-arranged 
The policyholder 
pays Rayco or arrangements can 
be made for Rayco to bill the in- 


surer, 


price schedule. 


Padded bills are eliminated since 
all negotiations are between Ray- 
co and the adjuster or with the 
company direct. 


For Further Information Circle 29 on Card 


IAC Advertising 
Awards Program 


Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence is sponsoring, for the seventh 
time, an annual contest among 
agents and brokers, demonstrating 
their successful use of advertising 
and promotion materials during 
1958. 

Winners in each of four pre- 
mium classifications will receive 
“Oscars” at the IAC annual meet- 
ing in June. Deadline for entries 
is April 1. 

Contest is split into four groups, 
by size, in order to give the small- 
er agencies an equal opportunity 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 73 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


to compete. In fact, the IAC 
stresses that it is not the size of 
advertising budget that counts, 
but the advertising results. 

In addition, “Oscarettes” will 
be presented to the three agents 
or brokers in each of the premium 
classifications who show the best 
use of advertising in radio or TV, 
direct mail or newspapers. IAC 
will supply information about the 
contest and entry blanks on re- 
quest. 


For Further Information Circle 21 on Card 


Ceiling Light Cools Area 


A combination ceiling light fixture and 
air diffuser creates draft-free cooling 
for electronic equipment at Travelers, 
Hartford. Installation was planned in 
combination with an RCA Bizmac data 
processing system in the company’s sta- 
tistical department. Designed by the 
Multi-Vent Division of the Pyle-National 
Company, the unit combines a fluores- 
cent lighting fixture and an air diffuser 
discharging cool air through tiny side 
slots. 

For Further Information Circle 22 on Card 


Get Your Spectator Index 


THE SPECTATOR’S index for the 
12 monthly issues in 1958 is now 
available. 

Included in the index is a list of 
life, property and general inter- 
est articles, statistical articles and 
tables by page number and month. 
Authors of feature articles are 
given. The popular regular depart- 
ments, ‘‘Coverages and Forms,” 
“Investments,” and “Verdict,” are 
identified by monthly titles. 

Copies will be sent to anyone 
requesting them on our reply card 
on opposite page. 

For Copy of Index Circle 23 on Card 


High Speed Printer 


Burroughs Corporation an- 
nounces a solid-state line printer 
which will select, edit and print 
out data from a computer or mag- 
netic tape at rates up to 1,500 
lines per minute. 

The high-speed printer is inte- 
grated with the new Burroughs 
220 electronic data processing sys- 
tem. It features on-line or off-line 
operation, buffer data storage and 
automatic editing—all under plug- 
board control. 

System consists of two pack- 
ages: a drum printer and a tran- 
sistorized control unit, housing a 
magnetic core buffer and plug- 
board editing controls. Effective 
output speeds have been increased 
by the 100-word memory of the 
buffer. This allows simultaneous 
data loading and final printing. 
Plugboard permits the operator to 
program-control the printer sys- 
tem independently of the com- 
puter. 

For Further Information Circle 24 on Card 


Publicity Service for 
Local Agents 


Leo B. Menner & Company, 
Lloyd’s representatives in Chi- 
cago, is offering a new publicity 
service for agents and brokers 
wanting to publicize locally their 
surplus line facilities. 

The service, available on a cost- 
free basis, consists of specially 
prepared news releases on timely 
subjects developed by the Menner 

Continued on page 75 
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Ms MAIL THIS CARD Ea 


for more information about numbered 
items under “Products and Services,” 
“Contracts and Policies" and ‘Bookshelf’ 


Executives Bookshelf 


West Va. Agents Manual 

“Insurance Agents Reference Manual” has been 
ished by the West Virginia State Department of 
ance. 

The 146-pa book is the first such publication com- 
piled by the West Virginia Department and is a basic guide 
to the state laws. All types of insurance are covered, and 


questions and answers are given. The 


sample examina J 


book sells fi 33 a copy to make it the Commissioner has 
ing. For information write to the 
Charleston, West Virginia 


For Further Information Circle 271 on Card 
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Continued from page 72 


research and marketing facilities. 
These can be sent to the produc- 
er’s community newspapers. The 
agency name is inserted as part of 
the release which gives the sub- 
ject matter a local tie-in. 

Producers will receive news re- 
leases on a bi-monthly basis for 
review and forwarding to com- 
munity newspaper editors. All 
forms of fire, casualty and special 
surplus line coverages will be dis- 
cussed in the series. 

A program of regular adver- 
tising can be tied in to the ser- 
vice. One requirement in accept- 
ing this service is that agents and 
brokers forward printed news clip- 
pings back to the Menner organi- 
zation to show that the releases 
are being properly used. 


For Further Information Circle 25 on Card 


News on Workmen's 
Comp. 

New editions of the Louisana 
and Massachusetts workmen’s 
compensation law pamphlets have 
been prepared by the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies. 
Also the U. S. longshoremen’s and 
harbor workers compensation act 
and the workmen’s compensation 
law of the District of Columbia 
are ready for distribution. 

Revised editions show important 
changes in the laws of those juris- 
dictions. They contain not only a 
digest and complete text of the 
workmen’s compensation law, but 
also pertinent supplementary laws. 

Copies may be obtained from 
Editor, Law Publications, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, New York. Price is $1.50 
each. 


"Who's Who in 
Insurance" 


The 1959 edition of ‘““‘Who’s Who 
In Insurance,” published by the 
Underwriter Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, is on sale now. This 
annual publication gives short bi- 

Continued on page 76 
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mimeo line 
Am I the mimeo line 
Am I the mimeo line 


Which line WAS mimeographed ? 


If you choose the bottom line, you’re right. But the top line was mimeo- 
graphed too! Same typewriter, same stencils, same paper . . . just different 
mimeographs. Compare with the typewritten center line. 


TWIN CYLINDER MAGIC How do you turn out copies that look like 
original typing? Twin cylinder magic! Like a printing press, BDC REX 
ROTARY M-4 uses printer’s paste ink continuously and evenly distributed 
on twin cylinders and silk screen. Result: copies as sharp as the original . . . 
plus clean hands and clothes because paste ink can never leak. 


HALF THE COST Familiar with old fashion mimeos? A perforated drum 
and watery, leaky ink seeping through the ink pad. Result: Fuzzy, in- 
distinct copies you recognize at a glance as ordinary liquid-ink mimeograph 
work. And you put up with clogged drums, caked pads, ink smears on 
hands, clothes and paper. The all electric, automatic M-4 can never leak 
or cake, has no drum or pad . . . sells for far less than ordinary electric 
mimeographs. 

ELECTRIC, COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC From ever-sealed ink car- 
tridge and automatic cut-off counter, to accurate registration... in 
fact so many completely automatic, built-in features, that you become a 
skilled M-4 operator after 30 minutes instruction. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF Office forms, sales letters, bulletins, catalog sheets 
... practically any graphic material— including photos—in black or in colors. 


Am I the 


Dept. 12,444 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 


Send more facts and portfolio of samples on the 
new BDC REX ROTARY M-4. 


Name 
Company.... 


Address.... 
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ographies of prominent people in 
all branches of the insurance in- 
dustry. 

Current edition of “‘Who’s Who” 
is a 762-page volume, the largest 
in its history, with approximately 
4,500 biographical sketches. Price 
is $7.50 per copy. 


For Further Information Circle 27 on Card 


Drivotrainer as 
Teaching Aid 


Now appearing in booklet form 
is “An Experimental Study of 
Teaching Efficiency of the Aetna 


” 


Drivotrainer.” Consisting of ex- 
cerpts from a doctoral thesis by 
Dr. Louis I. Bernoff, the booklet 
was printed by Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies. 

Study was based on a compari- 
son of the use of Aetna’s Drivo- 


trainer among high school stu- 


dents taking auto driving courses, 
and students trained with dual 
control cars. The author’s con- 
clusions and recommendations on 
the use of the Drivotrainer in high 
school programs are given. 

For Further Information Circle 28 on Card 


Drafty Floors Made Warmer 


Radiant Products is marketing a 
Kozy-foot Pad, electric mat 20 x 24 


inches, which fits under a desk or 
work area. Feet and ankles are 
warmed by radiation, rather than 
by contact. A larger size King’s 
Carpet pad allows more freedom of 
movement, and helps protect car- 


pets or floors. 
For Further Information Circle 29 on Card 


Boat and Motor Report 


Due to widespread ownership of 
boats and motors, Retail Credit 
Company now offers a new type of 
inspection report, the Boat and 
Motor Report blank and Inquiry. 
Branch offices will furnish this re- 
port at basic rate. 

The underwriting of Compre- 
hensive Hull and Liability Insur- 
ance on boats and motors involves 
all of the risk selection principles 
present in consideration of Auto- 
mobile Insurance. The new report 
blank is similar to Retail Credit’s 
Automobile Report with respect to 
underwriting factors. 


For Further Information Circle 30 on Card 


Machine Accounting 
For Small Firms 


A low-cost system of punched- 
card data processing designed for 
small business is described in a 
folder by Remington Rand Univac 
Division. 

New system makes it possible 


for small companies, or branches 


A new approach to your professional career 


Build your own agency on the strong foundation of 
Central Standard Life’s new career contract which offers: 


e Renewals completely vested for 


e Allnew A & S program. 





the premium paying period of the 





policy, DUNS. ss 


e Top first year commissions. 


e Company sponsored education. 


e Tested, proven direct mail aids. 


e High value, low premium 


Life Plans. 
e Liberal underwriting. 


e Agent-Agency building 
philosophy. 


Substantial Override for General Agents— 


Build your own agency 


e Plan for your retirement 


Create an estate for your family 





In Force: 
Assets: 
Surplus: 


$362,287,260.00 
$103,046,260.00 
$ 13,423,467.00 

















Our success has been 





e — of SUCCESS is (onstancy to Pur 


achieved with our career men and women. 


ose 


Benjamin Disraeli 























See for yourself 
Write or wire today for 
your “new approach” 
agent’s kit. Get full de- 
tails by contacting your 
local Central Standard 
General Agent or: John 
M. Laflin, Vice President 
and Agency Director. 
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CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded in 1905 « INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life « Accident « Sickness 
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and plants of larger ones, to ma- 
chine process such accounting 
work as: production control, pay- 
roll, inventory control, accounts 
receivable and sales analysis. 

Consisting of four basic pieces 
of equipment, system operates at 
a speed of 60 cards-per-minute, 
and can be adjusted to perform 
faster. Additional units can be 
added as desired. 

Cost of the specially-engineered 
equipment is below comparable 
manual systems. Copies of the il- 
lustrated folder are offered free. 


For Further Information Circle 31 on Card 


Weather Bulletin 
Covers I.G.Y. 


The latest issue of Stewart 
Smith’s “Weather Research Bulle- 
tin” is devoted to findings of the 
International Geophysical Year. 
Included ar ecomments by Dr. 
Paul A. Siple, expert on Antarctic 
conditions, and a scientific fore- 
cast by Dr. George H. T. Kimble, 
meteorologist. 

A four-page supplement to the 
Bulletin, titled “The Sky Around 
Us,” contains diagrams and illus- 
trations of the planets in our solar 
system. The weather bulletin is 
published quarterly by Stewart 
Smith & Company as a service to 
the insurance industry. 


For Further Information Circle 32 on Card 


Inserting and Mailing 

A completely automatic insert- 
ing machines that collates, nests 
and inserts material into envelopes 
ranging in size from 6 x 9 to 
9 x 12 inches is made by Parnat 
Business Machines. 

The Mailer can collate all types 
of material from 3 x 5 inches 
through 8'% x 11 inches and from 
13 pound single sheet paper to 
1.-inch thick catalogs. It can nest 
material into the pages of a cata- 
log, then insert the nested or col- 
lated material into envelopes and 
then seal and stack. 

The completely automatic ma- 
chine has bottom delivery which 
permits continuous loading with- 
out interrupting production. A 
quality control in each station 
senses for both doubles and 
misses. 


For Further Information Circle 33 on Card 
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Things every Insurance Buyer 
should know—No. 85 


A VALUABLE TIP 
TO PROPERTY OWNERS 


\ 


Home owners lose millions of dollars each year due to fires and 
personal injury lawsuits. These two recent cases point up 
dangers you may never have thought about before. 


Jack W. and his family went away for the weekend, acciden- 
tally leaving the side door of their house unlocked. A neigh- 
bor’s 9-year-old son entered, turned on a basement power 
saw and seriously injured himself, The child’s parents sued 
Jack W. for negligence and won a settlement of $23,400. 
Jack had no personal liability insurance. 











Edward J. had bought his home eleven years ago for $12,900 
and insured it for that amount. Last year, he put it up for 
sale at $21,500. He was just about to close a deal when his 
house burned down. Edward J. collected only $12,900 for 
the loss of a house worth $21,500 in today’s market. He had 
failed to keep his insurance protection equal to the rising 
value of his home. 











A lawsuit or a fire could ruin you financially, if you have 
skimped on your insurance protection. So here’s our tip: see 
your independent insurance agent today and safeguard yourself 
and your family for tomorrow. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: P. O. Box 6, Wall St. Station « New York 5 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 


HOME OFFICE DIvIsiON—Head Office: P. O. Box 6, Watt Street Station, New Yor 
Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas, Houston, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, Syracuse 
MIDWEST DIVISION—Head Office: 223 W. Jackson BouLevarp, CHIcaGo 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, 

Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis 


PACIFIC DIVISION—Head Office: 361 CaLIrorNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO | 
Seattle. Portland, Los Angeles 











This advertisement appears in the Country’s leading newspapers 





BROWN and RICHARDSON 
BROWN, CONRAD and RICHARDSON 
Consulting Actuaries 


Edward D. Brown, Jr. 
CHICAGO 


Robert A. Richardson 
CLEVELAND 


Jean Conrad 











IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 




















Dear Mr. Broker: 


Some problems, like this one 
3 x 10 + 2 = 32 
are easy to solve. 
Others, like this 
A= K 4+ gx (C—K) 


present considerable difficulty because their solution requires 
specialized knowledge. 


When a knowledge of the trade union market would 
help solve your underwriting problems call on the Company 
backed by 32 years of successful experience in underwriting 
Group Life and all forms of Accident and Sickness insur- 
ance for welfare funds and local unions. 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
200 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


EDMUND P. TOBIN 


President 














Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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vice president, have been elected 
directors of Jefferson Standard 
Life, Greensboro, N. C. W. Roger 
Soles has been made second vice 
president and manager of the 
securities department. 

- Douglas Gibson has been ap- 
pointed a director of Imperial 
Life Assurance of Canada. 

John O. Talbot, president of Peer- 
less, and H. Robert Heneage, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Peer- 
less, have been elected to the 
board of United Life and Acci- 
dent, Concord, N. H. John F. 
Meck, vice president and trea- 
surer of Dartmouth College, was 
also made a board member. Ed- 
gar C. Rines, with United Life 
for 29 years, was made vice pres- 
ident. 

Elmer M. Walsh, Sr., attorney, 
and Jim G. Ferguson, Sr., man- 
ager of the newspaper and auto 
club accident divisions, have 
been elected to the board of 
Washington National, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Arthur J. Santry, vice chairman 
and a director of Combustion 
Engineering, Inc., has been 
elected to the board of Provident 
Life and Accident, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Charles R. Keene has been elected 
a director of Howard E. Nyhart 
Company, Indianapolis firm of 
employee’ benefit consultants 
and consulting actuaries. 

Edward G. Crapser, vice president 
and secretary, has been elected 
to the board of Pacific Insur- 
ance of New York. Roderick 
McRae, executive vice president 
of the Bank of New York, is 
now on the board of Bankers 
and Shippers Insurance. Joseph 
C. Bickford, vice president of 
the Bankers Trust and William 
S. DuBois, vice president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, have 
been elected to the board of 
Jersey Insurance of New York. 

Charles H. Woodhouse, formerly 
insurance manager for National 
Supply Company, has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer and 
manager of corporate insurance 
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for the parent company, Armco 
Steel Corporation. Wade W. 
Wentzel will succeed Woodhouse 
at National Supply. 

W. Lee Burge was elected vice 
president of Retail Credit Com- 
pany. He succeeds Howard B. 
Harmon who has retired after 
37 years of service. 

Mort L. Levy of Toronto has been 
elected president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Can- 
ada. Also elected were 14 re- 
gional vice presidents and 14 
regional directors. 


George A. 
was made manager 


Royce 


of insurance of the 
Pennsylvania _Rail- 
road. He had been 
assistant 
for the 
years. 


manager 
past two 


Ernest H. Speckman is director of 
weekly premium agencies, a 
newly created post, for Inde- 
pendence Life & Accident, 
Louisville. He retired in May 
1958 as president of the Ken- 
tucky Central Life & Accident, 
Anchorage, Ky. 

Frederick R. Brown, M.D., has 
been appointed medical director 
of Employers’ Life, an affiliate 
of The Employers’ Group. 

H. Dixon Trueblood, vice presi- 
dent in charge of public rela- 
tions and advertising for Occi- 
dental Life of California, has 
been elected to the national 
board of directors of the Public 
Relations Society of America. 

DeLos H. Christian, second vice 
president and associate actuary 
of Life of Virginia, has been 
elected president of the Middle 
Atlantic Actuarial Club. 

Joseph B. Crimmins, William S. 
Thomas, and La Rue S. Wagen- 
seller have been named actu- 
aries in the group insurance op- 
erations for Metropolitan Life. 
Joseph T. Gannon and Harold 
A. Lachner hold the same post 
in the company’s personal in- 
surance operations. 

Dr. William R. Minnich has been 
appointed medical director and 
elected to the board of Bankers 
Fidelity Life, Atlanta. 

Peter G. Hansen has been named 
automobile supervisor in the 
underwriting department of the 
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Tri-State Group, Tulsa, Okla. 

Russell D. Leinbach, second vice 
president of The Travelers, was 
elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty Accountants 
and Statisticians. J. J. Flynn, 
assistant secretary for Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, be- 
came vice president. 

Robert W. Hahn, formerly assis- 
tant U. S. marine manager for 
the North British Group, has 
succeeded Madoe M. Pease as 
U. S. Marine Manager and vice 
president. 


William J. Murphy has been ap- 
pointed the first regional direc- 
tor of agencies for the life, ac- 
cident and health agency de- 
partment of The Travelers. His 
headquarters will be in Dallas, 
Texas. 

Duke Kilgore has been named as- 
sistant director of agencies of 
National Equity Life. 

Robert J. Hamil has been named 
educational director of National 
Union Companies, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Continued on page 80 


You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TV 


Prudential’s 


BROKERAGE 
SERVICES 


| out of 7 of your clients will buy life insurance this year... 


... but will they buy it from you? 


Hlustrated above is a valuable booklet 
that can help you make sure they will. 
Through 
It tells, 


in clear, concise language, why Prudential’s 


It’s called, “Profit and Prestige 


Prudential’s Brokerage Services.” 


Brokerage Services can help you sell more 
life insurance and increase your income 
considerably. In it, you'll see how 
Prudential’s prestige, complete coverage. 
SP-74 TO: BROKERAGE 


Please send me a copy of 


SERVICE THE 


decentralization, promotion material and 
unique training program can all work for 
you. Right now—Life, Group and Sickness 
and Accident Sales are up. Let Prudential’s 
Brokerage Service help you win your share 
of this growing market. Just send this cou- 
pon for your free copy of “Profit and 
Prestige Through Prudential’s Brokerage 


Services.” 


PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


Profit 


and Prestige through Prudential's 


Brokerage Services 


I would like to know more about 


ADDRESS 


Prudential’s Brokerage Services 


and how they can make 
ance sales easier for me 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


msur 


CITY & STATE 
AMERICA 


aR NS 





new division of administration 
within the district agency or- 
ganization of John Hancock. 
Paul E. Eagen will head the 
new division of marketing man- 
agement. 

Robert H. Morgan has been made 
secretary of Glens Falls, as- 
signed to the New York City 
office. 
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Continued from page 79 


Luther G. Thompson, CLU, has 
been named agency administra- 
tive vice president for Western 
Life, Helena, Montana. He suc- 
ceeds Lee Cannon, who has re- 
tired. 

Merrill W. Kidman, formerly su- 
perintendent of agencies, has 
been appointed director of a 


George J. Harrison, CLU, has 
joined Fidelity Interstate Life, 
Philadelphia, as director of life 
agencies. 


One of a series of great mutual efforts: 





* (Northwestern, 
that is) 


It’s elementary that Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson kept com- 


ing up with the right solution—they had a mutual effort. It still 


works. An agency agreement with Northwestern Mutual helps 


solve sales problems—lets you offer both the lower cost of a 
strong mutual and the greater service 

of a local agent. It works—to mutual S 

advantage. 


Northwestern 

is a 100% agency 
mutual. Write 
for details of 
how this works 
for you. 


P<} NORTHWESTERN 
Ss ears CAsuniTy AUTO 


wome oc 2TON 


Chicago * Columbus * Dallas * Denver * Houston * Los Angeles * Missoula * Chatham, N. J. * 
Oklahoma City © Phoenix * Portland * Raleigh * Salt Lake City * San Diego * San Francisco * 
Spokane * St. Louis * Canada: Vancouver * Calgary * Edmonton * Saskatoon * Winnipeg 
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Thomas V. Lynch has joined Co- 
lumbian Mutual Life, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., as agency supervisor. 

W. Wayne Travers has become 
general manager of John Roane, 
Inc., insurance adjusters. He 
will be attached to the home of- 
fice in Baltimore, Md. 

Stephen E. Furth has been made 
manager of insurance in the in- 
dustry marketing department of 
IBM. He will be responsible for 
development of programs neces- 
sary for data processing equip- 
ment in the insurance field. 

Milton Amsel, member of the press 
bureau of Institute of Life In- 
surance for the past five years, 
has been made the bureau’s di- 
rector of life insurance infor- 
mation. 

A. E. Strehler has been made man- 

ager of the fire and inland ma- 
rine division for the General 
Adjustment Bureau. W. D. Ven- 
able has been appointed man- 
ager of the automobile material 
damage division. 
. A. Aiken, formerly with Aetna 
in Hartford, has joined Company 
Service Corporation as a vice 
president. The organization fur- 
nishes the mechanical and cleri- 
cal facilities needed by rating 
bureaus and associations. 

William C. Sear], president of Auto 
Owners of Lansing, was elected 
chairman of the Michigan In- 
surance Information 
He succeeds John H. Carton, 
president of Wolverine and Fed- 
eral Life and Casualty. 


Service. 


Victor C. d’ Unger, reinsurance sec- 
retary for Lincoln National 
Life, is retiring after nearly 30 
years of company service to be- 
come a candidate - brother in 
the Capuchin-Franciscan Order. 

James R. McWilliams has 
made manager of the automobile 
division of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters. 


been 


Lawrence Smith, previously direc- 
tor of education, has become di- 
rector of research for the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

Sidney J. Lanier, Jr., was made 
superintendent of agencies for 
Lafayette Life, Indiana. He was 
previously general agent of the 
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company’s city agency at Lafay- 
ette. 

William F. Quinlan, office manager 
and personnel director, and 
Henry G. Graf, manager of the 
investment department, have 
been elected assistant secre- 
taries of Buffalo Insurance, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. 

Francis X. O’Leary has been made 
superintendent of the home of- 
fice property underwriting de- 
partment for the Employers’ 
Group, Boston. 

Henry W. Blackburn, Jr., M. D., 
previously associate medical di- 
rector, has been made medical 
director of Mutual Service Life, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Richard L. Dexter has been ap- 
pointed to the new post of direc- 
tor of advertising and public 
relations for Old Security Life, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Gilbert C. Speir has been trans- 
ferred from Cascade Insurance 
to the parent firm of United Pa- 
cific. He will be in charge of a 
new department of underwriting 
research. 

Robert W. Burmeister has been 
named manager of group sales, 
and James C. Nettleton, manager 
of group field service, for the 
Benefit Association of Railway 
Employees. 

Thomas R. McGee has joined Old 
American Insurance as director 
of the investment department. 

Judd Montgomery, formerly an ac- 
count executive with Erwin, 
Wasey, Ruthrauff and Ryan, has 
been named sales_ promotion 
manager of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, Minneapolis. 

John C. Harvey is now director of 
advertising for The Employers’ 
Group. He was previously act- 
ing advertising manager and 
employee publications manager. 

Gerald L. Maatman has been 
named director of the fire pro- 
tection and safety engineering 
department at Illinois Institute 
of Technology. He succeeds 
John J. Ahern, who joined Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Walter B. Gerken becomes man- 
ager of investments, effective 
March 1, for Northwestern 
Mutual Life. He had been in- 
vestment research officer. 
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new developments in 








mean a more productive South 


New fibers have brought dramatic 
developments in the field of textiles—wrinkle- 
proof garments, clothes that require no 

ironing, new hues and textures, 
longer wear. Today, 52 per cent of the nation’s 
textile production is situated in the South. 


LIFE'Combany 


or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 








Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 





NATION-WIDE 
CLAIM 
SERVICE 


AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + ORLANDO, FLORIDA 








s $6,000 To Man = 


Injured in Store Parking: Lot 


U 


STORE HELD LIABLE 


2OR INJURIES TO GIRL 


- ? — 


have you protected your store clients 
against heavy losses like these? 


Every day. news items prove that liability claims against store owners are 
increasing in both number and amount. At the same time. juries have 
been more liberal in awarding damages. Yet surveys show that thousands 
of store owners are grossly unaware of the liability risks facing them daily. 

Once you demonstrate their real exposure, they'll see the need for the 
broad, low-cost protection of our Storekeepers Liability Policy. 

Basic Coverages: $10.000 liability (per accident) ...$250 Medical 
Payments (per person) ... plus defense costs, whether store is held 
liable or not. (These amounts may be increased.) And all but a few 
classes of stores are prospects. 

For valuable help in selling this coverage... plus practical safety tips 
you can offer your local merchants, write for the latest issue of “Mail- 
road to Profits.” 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY FIRE * FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 
Affiliate: The American Life Insurance Company of New York 


100 Broadway * New. York 5, N. Y. 





Ready Soon The Spectator's FIRE INDEX 


Complete financial exhibits for both stock 
and mutual companies for 1958. ORDER NOW. 
$3.00 


THE SPECTATOR, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 








These Monthly Letters Are 
Imprinted Especially for You To Create Prestige: 


Investments 


Continued from page 56 


and downs of the business cycle, 
common stocks of progressive 
companies continued to reflect the 
pull of progress. 

Time is always’ required to 
change fixed ideas and prejudices. 
Since Mr. Smith wrote his book, 
the investor has gradually seen 
the wisdom of his arguments. In 
the American type of capitalistic 
society, the progress of the country 
and all its citizens revolves around 
an active and growing industrial 
plant. This free enterprise activity, 
in which all citizens share, is re- 
flected through common - stock 
ownership. That is where true 
growth takes place—at the equity 
level—because that is where ef- 
ficient management, sound finance 
and salable products combine to 
produce increased earnings and 
dividends. 


Pension, Endowment Funds 
The more investors have recog- 
nized gradually the implications of 
common stock ownership and 
stopped overemphasizing the risk 
factor, the more they have realized 
the investment value of common 
stocks. This ever widening interest 
has created the present demand for 
equities. Many pension funds that 
had previously put all funds into 
bonds are now placing a portion in 
common stocks. College endowment 
funds have been gradually invest- 
ing more heavily in commons. 
Practically every type of invest- 
ment fund—except those legally 
restricted — is shifting towards 
more common. stock ownership. 
This demand has been so persistent 
that the available supply of equities 
is shrinking. As a matter of fact, 
it is frequently difficult to buy a 
sizable amount of a stock without 
forcing up the market price. 
With all this interest in acquir- 
ing common stocks a thought might 
be given to the additional pressure 
that could build up if Variable 
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Annuities become a fact. The New 
Jersey Legislature may permit 
Variable Annuities to be written 
this year or next. Some observers 
are sure that Jersey will give its 
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consent before long and that other 
states will not be slow in following. 
Of course such pressures are not 
likely to get beyond control because 
more stock certificates can be 
provided through splits and new 
capital issues. 


Words of Caution 


We might assume from this 
increasing interest that common 
stocks fulfill all investment re- 
quirements. That is far from true. 
Even though common stocks have 
proven their value over many years 
as a worthy part of any well 
rounded investment program, they 
like all media have weaknesses. 

Common stocks are an equity 
interest. They suffer from deterio- 
rating management, from _ out- 
moded products or methods, and 
from unwise financial moves. 
Dividends are not always steady. 
But these defects can be offset to 
a large extent by investors, through 
careful selection and alertness to 
change. 

There is, however, an insidious 
danger to all investment values in 
the continuing depreciation of the 
dollar. We are all aware that if a 
dollar buys less in goods and 
services, it is necessary to have 
more dollars just to maintain our 
standard of living. We also know 
that with the existing interna- 
tional tension, the spending pro- 
pensities of government — both 
Federal and State—and the up- 
ward pressure of the wage-price 
spiral, more dollars are being 
forced into the economic money 
stream each year. 

A fixed income obligation, no 
matter how secure the principal 
may be, is not going to give you 
those extra dollars you will need. 
The implication of this trend 
towards a depreciating dollar is 
not lost on astute investors. Even 
the most conservative are today 
taking some steps to adjust what 
formerly were considered quality 
portfolios to the changing times. 
These are protective moves and 
could get out of hand. 

The real danger is the possibility 
that the steady erosion in the 
purchasing power of the dollar may 
become so obvious that both in- 
vestor and the general public may 
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become reckless speculators. The 
growing interest in common stocks 
and the enhanced prestige they en- 
joy make them the natural magnet 
for money seeking a hedge against 
inflation. 

If such a trend develops it will 
be highly dangerous to our 
financial stability and to our 
economic safety. Stock prices can 
be forced to a point where there 
is no relationship to present, past 
or future earnings. Values will 
mean nothing when the gambling 
spirit takes over. 


That is the danger we must bear 
constantly in mind. Investor think- 
ing obviously has changed relative 
to common stocks, but that think- 
ing can have a rude jolt if the 
value placed on an equity has no 
limit. 

Mr. Smith, in developing his 
theory, proved rather conclusively 
that common stocks are good long 
term investments—but he did not 
say or imply that they were good 
investments at any price. The 
time may come when we may be 
rudely reminded of that fact. 
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of these 40, the loss was in excess 
of 10 per cent. Among the 60 com- 
panies showing an _ underwriting 
profit, 13 had profits in excess of 
10 per cent, with three showing 
profits in excess of 30 per cent and 
four more over 20 per cent. 

Not one of the 13 were general 
writing companies. The three with 
gains in excess of 30 per cent in- 
cluded two manufacturer 
tion sponsored companies and one 
was a specialized bond writer. It 
seems obvious that the companies 
which accept the responsibility of 
financially protecting businessmen 
and the homeowners suffer from 
restrictive rating laws as well as 
from taxation. The seven com- 
panies which had premiums earned 
in excess of $1 billion during the 
decade all showed an underwriting 
profit ranging from 7.0 to .3. 

Of the 100 fire companies, 45 
showed a decade loss in underwrit- 


associa- 


ing. Of these the highest loss ratio 
attained was 8.2 per cent by an in- 
dependent carrier which recently 
was understood to be undertaking 
casualty coverages. There was only 
one company which showed a profit 
in excess of 10 per cent. This com- 
pany had losses incurred of 43.8 
per cent or 11.5 per cent under the 
ratio for the entire group. Three 
of the fire companies with incomes 
for the decade in excess of $1 bil- 
lion each had an_ underwriting 
profit. 


Incurred Loss Ratio: 62% 

The ratio of losses incurred in- 
cluding the adjustment expenses 
for the casualty carriers was 62.2 
per cent. Thirty-five of the 100 
companies shown in the table 
showed ratios of losses above the 
average, while there were 65 under 
the average. The ratio of under- 
writing expenses incurred to pre- 
miums earned for the 100 casualty 
companies was 35.8 per cent with 
68 showing over that rate and 32 
companies under it. The under- 
writing profit of these companies 
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was 2.0 per cent with 43 showing 
a profit above the average, two 
with records equaling the average 
and 55 under the average. Thirty- 
nine of these latter companies 
showed underwriting losses. 


Reserves to Surplus 

One of the prime reasons for the 
balance of companies with losses 
incurred below the average and ex- 
penses above the average may be 
due to the fact that the leading 
company in the group with almost 
10 per cent of the total premiums 
earned writes a considerable vol- 
ume of group insurance, where the 
losses incurred are high and the 
expense factors low. Three of the 
casualty companies showed de- 
creases in surplus. The fact that 
this number is not very much 
greater is due to the fact that 
many of the companies transferred 
funds from special reserves to sur- 
plus. 

The ratio of losses ineurred in- 
cluding adjustment expenses to 
premiums earned for the fire com- 

Continued on page 89 
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Editorial: Ten Years 


Continued from page 84 


panies was 55.3 per cent. There 
were 53 companies which showed 
ratios above this amount, with 47 
under it. The underwriting ex- 
penses incurred to premiums 
earned of all of the fire companies 
was 43.4. Sixty-one of the com- 
panies showed ratios above this 
and 39 below. As evidence of the 
economical operations of fire com- 
panies, it may be noted that 50 of 
the companies had ratios between 
41.0 and 45.9. As a matter of fact, 
84 companies had expense ratios 
in the 40’s with nine below that 
level and only seven had ratios at, 
or above, 50. The underwriting 
profit ratios for the fire companies 
Wa 1.3 per cent with 38 having 
es higher than that and 62 
below ratios for the total com- 
panies. Forty-four companies 
showed underwriting losses. Only 
two companies showed decreases in 
surplus. Again as in the case with 
the casualty companies, further de- 
creases in surplus were obviated 
by transfers to surplus from spe- 
cial reserves. 


Public Servants 

A study of the results attained 
by these property insurance com- 
panies cannot but bring to the at- 
tention of insurance executives, 
state officials, and the insuring 
public, the problems which con- 
front the companies in this new 
era. These underwriters are offer- 
ing indemnity against all modern 
hazards. They should be considered 
as real public servants. It seems 
too to remind insurance agents and 
brokers that it is advisable for 
each of them to pay the closest 
attention in underwriting at the 
local level in order that the best 
possible results be attained. 


REPRINTS of the "Decade Tables" 
can be made for orders of 100 or 
more copies. For details write to: 
Publisher, The Spectator, Chestnut 
and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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COLONIAL’S NEW 


10-24 Employee Group Package Plan 
Offers: 


LIFE . . .. Including accidental death and dismember- 
ment benefits on and off the job 


LOSS OF TIME... weekly indemnity for partial 


replacement of income lost due to accident or 
sickness (not available in states having compul- 
sory cash sickness laws) 


HEALTH... - hospital, surgical, ambulance, medical 
and maternity benefits for employees and their 
dependents 


Write for our ‘‘group kit''—it includes a pre-approach letter and an 
employer's booklet that will present the package to your client. 


Th 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 
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REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
Casualty » Fidelity 
Surely + Five 
Marine» WMlied Lines 
COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 

AMERICAN 
#° RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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A 
Aetna Insurance 
G. F. Sweet & Co 
America Fore 
Prince & Co 
American Casualty 
Richard A. Foley 
American Fire & Casualty 
American 
Winius-Brandon 
American Int'l Undwrs 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 
American Nat'l Insurance 
Alert Adv. 
American Reinsurance 
Metropolitan Adv 
American Surety 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Atlantic Companies 
Doremus & Co 


Insurance 


Baltimore Life 
Stanley L. Cahn 
Bituminous Casualty 

Sperry-Boom 

Bohn Duplicator 
Gauge Assoc. 
Brown & Richardson 


Cc 

Central Mutual 

Howard Swink Adv 
Central Standard Life 

Henry B. Kreer 
Chubb & Son 

Bruce Angus 
Colonial Life 


Advertisers Index 


Combined Insurance 
Gordon & Hempstead 


D 
Dawson, Miles M. 


Employers Group 

Reach, McClinton & Humphrey 
Employers Reinsurance 
Equitable Life of lowa 

Shelton R. Houx 


Franklin Life 
Fund Insurance 
Doremus & Co 


G 
General Reinsurance 
Doremus & Co 
Great Southern Life 
Boone & Cummings 
Guardian Life 
J. M. Kesslinger & Assoc 


H 
Haight, Davis & Haight 
Higgins, E. P 
Home Insurance 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 


| 
Insurance Co. of N. A 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


J 
Jefferson Standard Life 
Hege, Middleton & Neal 
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REINSURANCE BROKERS 


Exclusively 


More than a quarter century of constant 


progress and growth through unexcelled 


service to insurance companies. 


* FIRE 


* CASUALTY 


* BONDS 


* WINDSTORM 


*® AVIATION 
* LIFE 

* MARINE 
* HAIL 


* ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


A. E. STRUDWICK Co. 


810 Baker Building 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


F Ederal 9-5847 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
CEntral 6-9141 


Large Enough to Serve You Well... 


Small enough to Want to 


CVAPAABAAAAA MMM, 


OOOO. 
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Cover 3 


Cover 2 





[ATTENTION "| 


HERE'S THE LATEST 


"The home office is now issuing ‘jumping 


re-juveniles' for men 


hoods." 


John Hancock Mutual Life 
McCann-Erickson 


K 
Kansas City Life 
R. S. Townsend 


Life of Georgia 

Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey 
Lloyd-Thomas 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


M 

Manufacturers Life 
Baker Adv. 
Maryland Casualty 
J. M. Mathes 
Metropolitan Life 
Young & Rubicam 
Midland Mutual Life 
Howard Swink Adv. 
Munich Reinsurance 
Mutual of Omaha 
Bozell & Jacobs 


N 
National Life of Vt. 
Harold Cabot 
National Life & Accident 
Noble-Dury 
National Reserve Life 
Harvey Adv. 
Nationwide 
New York Life 
Compton Adv. 
Northwestern Mutual 
Miller, Mackay, Hoeck & Hartung 


O° 
Occidental Life 


P 
Penna. Lumbermens 
Gray & Rogers 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
Breig Assoc. 


in their second child- 


Provident Mutual Life 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Prudential Life 

Reach, McClinton & Co 


R 
Republic National Life 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 
Resolute Insurance 
Int'l. Adv. 
Royal-Globe 


Shenandoah Life 
Houch & Co 
Solomon, Irwin 
Southland Life 
DeJernett Adv. 
Spencer, Chas. D 
Standard Life of Indiana 
Central Adv. 
State Mutual Assurance 
Doremus & Co. 
Strudwick, A. E. 
Grubb-Cleland 
Sun Insurance Ofc. 
Bruce Angus 
Sun Life of America 
Cahn, Miller & Strouse 


Travelers 


U 
Union Labor Life 
United Life & Accident 
Orr, Pope & Moulton 
United of Omaha 
Bozell & Jacobs 
U. S. Casualty 
U. S. Life 
Irving L. Appleman 


WwW 
Western Casualty & Surety 20 
Western & Southern Life 13 
Woodward & Fondiller . 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis 78 
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5 of income protection for 


ion 
professionals, corporat! ‘ 
executives and self-employe?- 


i \ 
Contains occupational renewa 
ifetime income 


Los 


| 
rantee and ; 
gua lan is particu- 


sion. This P 
provision iene the 


larly interesting 


standpoint of exclusions. 


“nice compensation for the seller, too!”’ 


Care to make a simple test—that could 
pay off handsomely for you? Just ask ten 
executives you know . . . self-employed, 
corporation officers and professional 
men if they carry personal compensation 
coverage. 


We believe you'll find that the majority do 
not —and that the results of your survey 
will give you a good idea of the volume 
you can quickly build with Combined’s 
Personal Compensation Plan. 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National C Ity Company, Wisconsin 








This remarkable coverage by Combined, 
second largest exclusive accident and health 
company in the world, has been thoroughly 
“field-tested”, with outstanding results. 
Prospects recognize this coverage, with its 
special renewal provision, as the practical 
type of income protection they need. 


Take a few moments now to fill in and mail 
the coupon below. We will be glad to give 
you particulars about this plan... that pays 
substantial compensation to the seller. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 34 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me details about Combined’s 
Personal Compensation Plan 


Name. 
Address____ — pes Seeeeeors 
City_ — = — 


For Further Information Circle 35 on Card on Page 73 





EXPERIENCED 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE. And there’s no 


substitute for the services of an experienced reinsurer, with a first hand, detailed 


knowledge of all phases of American fire, marine, casualty, bonding 


and accident reinsurance. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 


Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. 


Midwestern Dept.: 314-317 FAIRFAX BUILDING. KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST. MONTREAL. QUEBEC 








